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Apr. 24-28, 1962 
Dec. 27-31, 1961 
March 22-24, 1962 
April 1-6, 1962 

April 11-13, 1962 


April 16-19, 1962 


May 1-5, 1962 
May 26-June I, 1962 
June 28-July 2, 1962 


June 24-29, 1962 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


CEC International Convention, Deshler Hilton Hotel* and Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
Speech Association of America, New York, New York. 

Annual Meeting, The American Orthopsychiatric Association, Los Angeles, California. 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, Austin, Texas 

National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Annual Convention, American Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA), Chicago, 
Illinois. 


American Association on Mental Deficiency, Hotel Statler-Hilton, New York, New York. 
National Conference on Social Welfare, New York, New York. 
American Association of Instructors of the Blind, Deaville Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, summer national meeting, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


*Convention Headquarters 


The Council for Exceptional Children, a department of the National Education 





Association, was organized in 1922 and has, as its main purpose, the promotion of 
strong educational programs for exceptional children and youth. Through the years, 
the Council has contributed significantly to the professional background of persons 
who work with both handicapped and gifted children. 

Membership in the CEC is open to special educators and cther interested per- 
sons. Dues vary according to area and type of membership, as foiiows: 


Type of Texas and 

Membership California Georgia . Illinois Elsewhere 
Regular 

12-month $9.50 $9.00 $10.00 $8.50 
Regular 

16-month 11.50 12.00 12.00 10.50 
Student 4.75 4.75 4.25 4.25 


Individual chapters may assess dues in excess of the above minimum dues. Life 
membership dues are $225 cash or $25 a year for 10 consecutive years. 

Conventions are supported mainly by registration fees assessed on those who 
attend. Current registration fees for annual conventions are: general, $7; single, $2. 
Those for regional conferences are: general, $5; single, $2. 

Beginning January 1, 1962, subscriptions to EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN are as 
follows: 

Canadian and American libraries, agencies, and organizations: $7 
per year, $1 per single copy. 

Postal Union country libraries, agencies, organizations, and per- 
sons: $8 per year, $1.10 per single copy. 

Libraries, agencies, organizations, and persons of other countries: 
$9 per year, $1.20 per single copy. 

Other CEC publications are available at single-copy and bulk-order prices. 
Write for publications list. 


THE COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, NEA, 
1201 SIXTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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The Council for Exceptional Children, as the 
only professional organization which encompasses 
all groups of the handicapped and the gifted, has 
as one of its primary responsibilities, the improve- 
ment of programs for all exceptional children 


through effective national and state legislation. 
F 1956 the Council has been actively campaign- 





ing to alleviate the single, most important problem 
in the field of special education—the shortage of 
administrators, 


personnel—teachers, supervisors, 


researchers and college and university instructors. 


Small Beginning in 85th Congress 


During the 85th Congress the first small be- 
ginning toward alleviating the problem was made 
at the federal level with the passage of Public Law 
85-926 which provides, through the Office of Edu- 
cation, a scholarship and fellowship program for 
educational personnel in the area of the mentally 
retarded. For the past two years a million dollars 
annually has been provided for graduate study at 
colleges and universities for administrators, super- 
visors, state department personnel and teacher edu- 
cators in this field. The Council actively supported 
this legislation and has carefully followed its sub- 
sequent implementation. 

During 1959 and 1960 Congressman Graham 
Barden, Chairman of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor, initiated a 
national study of special education and rehabilita- 
tion. This study absorbed the energies of Congress 
and of professional personnel in special education 





alike, so that Federal Legislation was delayed dur- 
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ing these years while data and testimony were 
gathered. The 87th Congress has had available to 
it seven volumes of testimony given by Special 
Education and Rehabilitation specialists from all 
over the country attesting to the tremendous needs 
and gaps in federal services for handicapped and 
gifted people. When the 87th Congress recessed 
in the early fall of this year three new bills in 
special education had been passed and signed into 
law by the President. These included: (a) Public 
Law 87-276 which provides $1,500,000 for each 
of two years to grant scholarships to prospective 
teachers of the deaf and grants to universities to 
improve their programs of teacher education in 
this area; (b) Public Law 87-294 which raises the 
funds granted to the American Printing House for 
the Blind from $400,000 annually to one million 
dollars annually; and (c) Public Law 87-274 which 
authorizes the Children’s Bureau to make grants 
of up to ten million dollars annually for research 
and demonstration projects and for the training of 
personnel in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


Comprehensive Legislation Needed 


While the Council gave support to the above 
legislation it has also been concerned that some 
form of comprehensive legislation be enacted which 
would benefit all exceptional children. Because of 
this concern it strongly supported the House of 
Representatives Bill 7175 which was comprehensive 
in nature, and represented a step in the direction in 
which the Council believed to be sound. Although 


this bill was not passed, there is a firm commitment 
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to introduce and consider a comprehensive pro- 
posal in the House of Representatives when Con- 
gress reconvenes in 1962. 

There will undoubtedly be increased activity in 
the Congress relating to legislation for special educa- 
tion during its next sessions. The President has 
recently appointed a national panel to study the 
problem of mental retardation. This panel will un- 
doubtedly be concerned with the problem of legisla- 
tion and should prove to be a constructive force 
for helping all exceptional children. This month’s 
bulletin will review the legislative activities of the 
Council. The Legislative Committee through its 
chairman and membership and with the support 
of the Executive Committee, the Executive Secre- 
tary and the Central Staff has worked extremely 
hard to make the Council’s voice heard at the ap- 
propriate times. In order to strengthen our position 
we should consider, at an early date, employment of 
an associate executive secretary on the central staff 
to handle legislative matters and to assist and co- 
operate with state federations and chapters on state 
legislation. We can no longer afford to be passive 
if we are to have any influence on legislation that 
is bound to be enacted. 

Again, I hope all local chapters and state federa- 
tions will read the legislative report carefully and 
send to the Executive Secretary any suggestions 
they might have for Council endeavors in this very 
important area. We cannot afford to procrastinate 
and I sincerely hope that we will be able to 
strengthen our efforts immediately. 


40TH ANNUAL CEC CONVENTION 
Columbus, Ohio 
April 24-28, 1962 
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Attention 
CEC Educators of [ 
Partially Seeing Children 


To keep informed on trends in the education 

of partially seeing children and the activi- | 

ties of educators in this area | 
: 


AFFILIATE WITH | 
COUNCIL FOR THE EDUCATION '@ 
OF THE PARTIALLY SEEING be 


y . test 
(A Division of The Council for Exceptional Children) ee 


app 

The Division publishes a NEWSLETTER thre ‘a 
times a year and holds its annual meeting during mar 
the annual Convention of CEC. Dues, which in} achi 
clude the NEWSLETTER, are $1. per year, payable P™ 
to the Treasurer—Edna Woodward, 4248 Langley a 


tor 
Street, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. ps 
rela 
T 
DIVISION OFFICERS Pe 
President: 
Fredericka M. Bertram 
1718 Clinton Avenue 
Alameda, California 
President-elect: 
Mildred R. Moon 
131 East 5th Avenue 
Gary, Indiana 
Secretary: 
Doris McArthur Sos 
2209 Lillian Street © Ste 
Windsor, Ontario Cham 
Canada articl 
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Treasurer: Psych 
} Clari: 
Edna Woodward Lola 
4248 Langley Street Thi 
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Factors Associated With 





Underachievement and Overachievement 
of Intellectually Gifted Children 


on 
vi- 


A — 


N OME intellectually gifted pupils achieve markedly 
above and some markedly below the level ex- 
G | aa on the basis of their IQ’s. When intelligence 
test scores and socio-economic backgrounds are 
— held constant, these differential academic outcomes 
appear to be related to comparable differences in 
thre: personality variables influencing school perfor- 
uring mance. Stated in another way, when groups of over- 
h inj achieving gifted pupils are compared with com- 
parable groups of underachieving gifted pupils, it 
is suggested that the groups will differ with respect 
to measures of parent attitudes, adequacy of self- 
concept, perceived parent attitudes, perceived peer 
relationships, social maturity, and creativity. 
The following hypotheses were tested in this 
study: 
e Parents of overachieving gifted pupils are 


yable 
ngley 


less authoritarian—controlling, less hostile 
—rejecting, and more democratic than are 
parents of underachieving gifted pupils 
(parents of overachieving gifted pupils 
have higher scores on the PARI than do 


parents of underachieving gifted pupils). 


¢ Parents of overachieving gifted pupils re- 
port more favorable attitudes toward their 
children on eleven relevant adjustment 


® Staff members of the Champaign Community Unit Schools, 
Champaign, Illinois responsible for the preparation of this 
atticle are Merle B. Karnes, Director of Special Services; 
George F. McCoy, Chief Psychologist; Richard Reid Zehrbach, 
Psychologist; Janet P. Wollersheim, Psychologist; Harvey F. 
Clarizio, Psychologist; Lela Costin, School Social Worker; and 
Lola S. Stanley, Consultant for the Gifted. 

This research project is one of the Special Study Projects 
for Gifted Children partially supported by State funds under 
provisions of House Bill 58, Seventy-First General Assembly, 
State of Illinois. 
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areas than do parents of underachieving 
gifted pupils (parents of overachieving 
gifted pupils have higher scores on a struc- 
tured interview sampling eleven relevant 
parent-child relationship areas than do 
parents of underachieving gifted pupils). 


Overachieving gifted pupils perceive them- 
selves as more accepted and intrinsically 
valued by their parents than do under- 
achieving gifted children (overachieving 
gifted pupils score higher on the Perceived 
Parent Attitudes Scale than do under- 
achieving gifted pupils). 


Overachieving gifted pupils are more real- 
istic in their self-concept than are under- 
achieving gifted pupils (overachieving 
gifted pupils have more scores in the mid- 
dle range whereas underachieving gifted 
pupils have more scores in the high and/or 
low ranges on the Rogers Test of Personal 
Adjustment). 


Overachieving gifted pupils see themselves 
as more accepted by others than do under- 
achieving gifted pupils (overachieving 
gifted pupils score higher than do under- 
achieving gifted pupils on the Perceived 
Peer Relationships Scale). 


Overachieving gifted pupils are more so- 
cially mature than are underachieving 
gifted pupils (overachieving gifted pupils 
score higher on the Vineland Social Matu- 
rity Scale than do underachieving gifted 


pupils). 
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© Overachieving gifted pupils are more crea- 
tive than are underachieving gifted pupils 
(overachieving gifted pupils score higher 
on a test of creativity than do underachiev- 
ing gifted pupils). 


Method 


Selection of Subjects 


Subjects were drawn from a population of 900 
pupils enrolled in two large elementary schools 
situated in white middle class socio-economic neigh- 
borhoods. Preliminary screening, made on the basis 
of scores on the California Test of Mental Maturity, 
California Achievement Tests, teacher ratings (mak- 
ing use of a check list of characteristics of the 
gifted), and the Binet vocabulary scale, identified 
465 pupils in grades 2, 3, 4, and 5 who gave indica- 
tions of being of better than average intellectual 
ability. These 465 pupils were administered individ- 
ually, the 1937 Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale, Form L. 

Approximately 54 pupils in each grade level were 
found to have intelligence quotients of 120 or 
higher, a total of 223. Achievement expectancies for 
each of these 223 potential subjects were obtained 
by averaging the Horn Formula corrected values 
for expected achievement in the areas of arithmetic 
and reading. The 223 potential subjects were admin- 
istered forms of the California Achievement Test 
which allowed for the previously ascertained level 
of expected achievement. Individual grade _place- 
ment scores in the areas of arithmetic and reading 


were then averaged to obtain an average grade 
placement score for each pupil. Average grade 


placement scores were subtracted from expected 
achievement scores to obtain an achievement dis- 
crepancy score for each pupil. The achievement dis- 
crepancy scores were plotted for each grade level 
and pupils whose achievement discrepancy was —1 
SD or lower were classified as underachievers (a to- 
tal of 41 pupils) whereas those whose achievement 
discrepancy was -++1 SD or higher were classified 
as overachievers (a total of 41 pupils). The two 
groups of subjects are referred to as “UA” and 
“OA,” respectively. 

The two groups of subjects as thus selected did 
not differ significantly with respect to CA, socio- 
economic status, or racial group membership. The 
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underachieving group had a higher mean [(Q 
(p<.05) and, as would be expected, a lower mean 
achievement discrepancy (p<.01). The finding of | 
a significant difference in the intellectual capacity of 
the two groups gave added support to the basic 
rationale of this study, i.e. school achievement js 
conditioned by many variables since from the 
standpoint of IQ’s alone, the underachieving grou 
would be expected to have the higher achievement 


achieving pupils are presented in Table 1. It is 
interesting to note that while the boy-girl ratio did 
not differ between groups, the sex ratio within the 
underachiever group did reach statistical ss 

i 


scores. 
The characteristics of overachieving and under. 


cance (Chi Square = 5.5, p = .05). The finding of 
a greater number of boys as underachievers has 
been substantiated by other researchers and implies 
a certain commonality between the underachievers 


in this study and those in other investigations. 





Table 1 
Characteristics of Overachieving 

and Underachieving Pupils 

Over- Under- 

achiev-achiev- Values of Statistical 

ers ers Significance 

N ' 41 a 
N of Boys 19 - ox 
Nof Girls 22 13 p= 08 x?= 3.19 
Mean CA 8.69 8.86 F=1.07 t= & 
Mean MA 113° «a2? F173". tae 
Mean IQ 130.3. 138.7 F=4.08* t=sm 
Mean 
Achieve- 
ment | 
Grade Dis- +.96 —1.00 F=1.10 t=17.25" 1 
crepancy 





* significant at 5% level 
** significant at 1% level 





Discussion of Measuring Instruments 


The Parental Attitudes Research 
(PARI) and a structured interview were used by 
a social worker to measure parental attitudes to 
ward their children. The PARI consists of 32 five 
to ten item scales which measure parental attitude; 
toward specific aspects of child rearing and famil 
life. These 110 items measure three areas of paretl 
attitudes: authoritarian—control (16 scales) ; hos 
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tile—rejecting (3 scales); and democratic (3 
scales). The reliability of this instrument was re- 


ported to be .67 by its authors. High scores on the 
PARI indicated a high degree of the attitude meas- 


ured. 

The structured parent interview developed for 
this study consisted of 23 open-end questions de- 
signed to elicit information in eight broad areas: 
achievement, meaning of school to parent, peer 
group relationships, sibling relationships, marital 
relationships, preschool years, development since 
starting school, and health history. A list of eleven 
areas of parent-child relationships and problems 
concerning preschool development, school adjust- 
ment, and parent concerns or problems was pre- 
pared along with a four point Likert-type scale with 
which the interview material was rated. Three social 
workers rated the interviews and a median reliabil- 
ity of .70 was established for the final form of the 
Attitudes of Parents Scale. 

The Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test, 
Form L, was used to assess the intelligence of the 
subjects. An appropriate level of the California 
Achievement Tests used to determine the 
subject’s level of achievement in reading and arith- 
metic. To determine the child’s perception of his 
parents’ attitudes, the Perceived Parent Attitudes 
Scale (reliability .88) was administered. Social 
maturity was measured by the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale (reliability .84) and the child’s 
personal adjustment was measured by the Rogers 
Scale of Personal Adjustment (reliability .71). All 
of the above instruments were administered to each 


was 


subject. 

Standardized instructions, as described in avail- 
able test manuals, were followed to insure uniform- 
ity in administering and scoring the instruments 
(Rogers Test of Personal Adjustment, PARI, Vine- 
land Social Maturity Scale). Since items on the 
Perceived Parent Attitudes Scale and the Perceived 
Peer Relationships Scale had been arranged so as 
to guard against response set errors, the value given 
to subjects’ responses to negative items was re- 
versed. All responses on these two scales were then 
weighted so that a high score could be interpreted 
as indicating high perceived parental acceptance 
and intrinsic valuation, or. for the other scale, high 
perceived peer acceptance. 
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A pre-test of the Perceived Peer Relationship 
Scale and the Creativity Tests, using subjects whose 
intelligence scores and ages were similar to those 
of the subjects in the study, preceded the use of 
these instruments to establish their reliability. The 
spit-half reliability of the Perceived Peer Relation- 
ship Scale was sufficiently high (.88) to justify its 
inclusion in this study. 

It was found that the tests of creativity might 
not be sufficiently reliable if used at the second and 
third grade levels since ability to respond in writ- 
ing is difficult for these young children. Consequent- 
ly, only subjects in the fourth and fifth grades were 
administered the creativity tests. The scoring reli- 
abilities of the creativity tests used in this study 
were high. Three judges scored the tests independ- 
ently, and the correlation coefficients were all in the 
.90’s. Spit-half reliabilities of the test scores cor- 
rected by the Spearman-Brown Formula ranged 
from .71 to .80 for the various scores. These test 
score reliabilities appear to indicate that the tests 
were fairly consistent in the measurement of the 
general abilities associated with them. 


Collection of Data 


The social worker administered the PARI in a 
group setting to parents of underachievers and over- 
achievers. Also, tape recordings were made of a 
structured interview conducted with each parent of 
the subjects. The Rogers Test of Personal Adjust- 
ment, Vineland Social Maturity Scale, and Parent 
Attitudes Scale were administered in the school 
setting by psychologists as a part of an individual 
psychological evaluation in which other relevant 
qualitative information regarding the subject’s 
personality and school adjustment was obtained. 

The Perceived Peer Relationships Scale was given 
to all subjects, but the Creativity tests were given 
only to those subjects in the fourth and fifth grades. 
These latter two measuring instruments were admin- 
istered in group sessions in the classroom by psy- 
chologists. The consultant for the gifted conducted 
a structured interview with the teacher of each 
subject. These data were used in the case studies. 


Following the collection of data, each case was 
staffed by.the researchers, information was shared, 
major factors associated with over or underachieve- 
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ment were delineated, and case studies were written 
on all subjects. 


Method of Analysis of Data 


Since the scores, as corrected, were not skewed 
markedly, and represented approximately equal 
interval units, the use of parametric procedures was 
warranted for the detailed analysis of the differences 
between the scores obtained on most instruments. 
The significance of the differences between the re- 
sponses of subjects in the overachieving group and 
the responses of those subjects in the underachiev- 
ing group on all measures, was computed by the 
t test after first checking for homogeneity of vari- 
ance with the F test. In the instances where certain 
statistical assumptions could not be satisifed, non- 
parametric techniques were used. 


Results 


The ratings of parents’ responses on the Attitude 
of Parents Scale (APS) regarding eleven relevant 
school adjustments were analyzed by the method 
described as the Median Test. (Siegel, 1956). The 
test was made of whether parents of subjects in the 
OA group expressed more favorable attitudes to. 
ward their children when compared to parents of 
subjects in the UA group. The analysis provides a 
statistic which can be interpreted from a table of | 


summarized in Table 3. 


Chi Square values. The results of this analvsis onl 
Relationship of Data to Hypotheses | 


The results of statistical tests of data relating to 


each of the hypotheses are presented below. Follow. 
ing the current practice, just those differences in 
scores which would occur by chance only once in 
twenty times (p<.05) or only once in one-hundred | 





Significances of differences between the scores times (p<.01) were accepted as being statistically 
of subjects in the OA and the UA groups were _ significant. i.e. not likely attributable to chante | 
ascertained using the ¢ test, as indicated in Table 2. factors. 

Table 2 
Analysis of Variables Influencing School Achievement 
Measuring Instrument Overachievers Underachievers 
x SD N x SD  N F t 
PARI 
Auth.-Control 
Both Parents 329.4 4913 41 3295, 9414 . Jsi 19: 2 
Mothers 160.3 29.16 41 160.3 26.72 40 139 «it 
Fathers 169.1 30.98 41 171.1 38.65 38 is6. “Se 
Hos.-Rej. 
Both Parents 125.6 17.87 41 1305-1641 37 b21 - 429 
Mothers 63.2 13:35. “4 65.1 11.12 40 io: =m 
Fathers 62.4 9.12 41 66.4 10.29 38 123) diva 
Democratic 
Both Parents 100.4 7.94 41 102.2 joe oa 1.10 1.04 : 
Mothers 51.0 480 41 51.4 430 40 ee Ce } 
Fathers 49.4 484 41 50.7 za... im. UD 
Per. Par. Att. 141.58 15.4 41 136.41 16.7 41 L168 : ice 
Rog. Test Per. Adj. 34.98 8.69 41 36.17 10.1 40 1.4 Di. 
Per. Peer. Relat. 122.2 9.5 41 115.0 11.9 41 1,58. SULA | 
Vin. Soc. Quo. 113.8 12.0 41 113.9 1396). 4 1:08; 08 
Creativity 

Obv. 26.10 8.3 21 20.45 6.91 20 ins 23° 

Flu. me6°6|CL 7. 8 20.45 9.31 20 1.61 1.33 

Flex. 17.81 6.48 21 14.45 5.49 20 1539 > 173 

Remote 5.67 3.00 21 4.20 3.88 20 1.66 1.36 


* — significant at the 5% level 
** — significant at the 1% level 
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Table 3 
Analysis of Attitudes of Parents Scale 





Median Test Chi Square Values 














Father of Mother of Father of Mother of Father of Mother of 
Areas OA vs UA OA vs UA OA vs UA OA vs UA 

Investigated OA vs UA OA vs UA Boys Boys Girls Girls 
Anticipating how 1.12 3.10 01 52 1.4 72 
child would get 
along in school * 
How child felt 2.45 1.70 38 .04 33 38 
about starting 
to school 
Future goals of .06 58 02 13 3.65 0 
child 
Parents school .06 1.58 0 1.10 .01 2.21 
experiences 
Peer group .02 73 1.69 5.14* 1.4 .07 
relationship Se 
Sibling rela- 1.84 48 1.14 14 01 29 
tionships 
Preschool 2.44 92 .67 1.03 01 1.45 
problems 
School adjustment 9.96** Lise*™ 4.0* 10.4** 3.36 5.36* 
Parents presently 99 .28 332 1.1 4.29* 3.0 
concerned about 
children 
Parental accep- 5.92* 6.99** 2.7 33 1.79 2.5 
tance of children 
Health histories .01 .03 75 1.51 02 45 


OA = Overachieving subjects 
UA = Underachieving subjects 
* =significant at .05 level 
** = significant at .01 level 


NOTE: Underlined figures represent those where the attitudes of the UA group were 


more favorable. 
favorable. 


In all other cases, attitudes of the OA group were more 





Hypothesis 1: PARI. It was hypothesized that 
parents of OA gifted pupils, as compared to parents 
of UA gifted pupils would be less authoritarian- 
controlling, less hostile-rejecting, and more demo- 
cratic toward their children. Parents of OA gifted 
pupils were less authoritarian-controlling (p = .50), 
and less hostile-rejecting than were parents of UA 
gifted pupils (p = .10), but the differences were 
not significant. 

Parents of UA gifted pupils were more demo- 
cratic in relationships with their children than were 
parents of OA gifted pupils; again the differences 
were not significant (p = .17). The same pattern 
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was evident when responses of fathers and mothers 
were analyzed separately and fathers of OA gifted 
pupils were lower in attitudes of hostility-rejection 
than were fathers of UA gifted pupils (p = .05). 
Hypothesis 2: Attitudes of Parents. Individual 
interviews were made sampling parents’ attitudes 
toward the subjects with regard to eleven relevant 
areas of adjustment. Although the attitudes of 
parents of OA pupils tended to be more favorable 
than those of parents of UA pupils, consistent sig- 
nificant differences were found with respect to only 
one of the eleven areas investigated: that of satis- 
faction with the pupil’s present school adjustment. 
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In addition, parents of OA pupils were more ac- 
cepting toward their children than were parents of 
UA pupils as a group (p<.05 for fathers; p<.01 
for mothers). Fathers of OA girls were less anxious- 
ly concerned about their children than were fathers 
of UA girls (p<.05). Mothers of UA boys were 
more satisfied with the peer relationships of their 
children than were mothers of OA boys (p<.05). 
Attitudes in other areas sampled by the interview 
were not found to be related consistently. 

Hypotheses 1 and 2, i.e. that there are significant 
differences in parents’ attitudes toward OA and 
UA academically gifted pupils, are not supported 
by the obtained data. The influence of parental at- 
of OA and UA 
academically gifted pupils is not indicated clearly 
by the data. 

Hypothesis 3: Perceived Parent Attitudes. It was 
hypothesized that OA gifted pupils as compared to 
UA gifted pupils would perceive themselves as more 


titudes on school achievement 


accepted and intrinsically valued by their parents. 
Pupils in the OA group did perceive themselves as 
more accepted and intrinsically valued than did 
pupils in the UA group, but the differences were 
not significant (p = .13). The data obtained do 
not support the hypothesized expectation that per- 
ceived parent attitudes contribute significantly to 
the academic success of academically gifted pupils. 

Hypothesis 4: Personal Adjustment. It was hy- 
pothesized that subjects in the OA group would 
manifest a more adequate self-concept than would 
subjects in the UA group. Although the scores on 
the Rogers Test of Personal Adjustment were in the 
middle ranges, as expected, for subjects in the OA 
group, the differences in the scores for subjects in 
the two groups were not significant. 

A Chi Square analysis of the number of subjects 
from the OA and UA groups who had scores higher 
or lower than average (and thus an unrealistic 
self-concept) was carried out. The subiects from 
the UA group, as predicted, tended to have scores 
predominantly in the extreme low and high cate- 
gories whereas subjects in the UA group had scores 
predominantly in the average category. Although 
this trend was in the predicted direction, the dif- 


ferences were not significant (Chi Square = .616, 


p<.30). 
Hypothesis 5: Perceived Peer Acceptance. It was 





hypothesized that subjects in the OA group would 
have a higher degree of perceived peer acceptance 
than would subjects in the UA group. This expecta. 
tion was confirmed, and the difference between the 





perceived peer acceptance of subjects in the OA 
and UA group was significant (p<.001). The 
difference between subjects in the OA and UA 
group on this variable supports the hypothesis that 
a high degree of perceived peer acceptance is con- 
ducive to the academic success of gifted pupils. 


Hypothesis 6: Social Maturity. It was hypoth. 
esized that subjects in the OA group would maini- 
fest a higher degree of social maturity than would 
subjects in the UA group. This expectation was not 
substantiated. Moreover, the two groups of sub. 
jects manifested almost identical degrees of social 
maturity (p<.49). The data obtained do not sup. 
port the hypothesis that a high degree of social 
maturity contributes significantly to the academic 
success of gifted pupils. 

Hypothesis 7: Creativity. As predicted, subjects 
in the OA group, when compared with those in 
the UA group, had higher scores on all four scales 
measuring creativity (Obvious Uses, Fluency, Flexi- 
bility, and Remote Uses). The differences between 
the two groups were significant in the case of Obvi- 
ous Uses (p<.02) and Flexibility (p<.05). The 
data confirm the hypothesis that a high degree of 
creative ability significantly favors high scholastic 


rr mm ee 


achievement for intellectually gifted pupils. 


X 


Implications of the Study 


The findings of this study suggest that the| 
high educational achievement of intellectually gifted | 
pupils in the elementary grades is related signif: 
icantly to creativity and a high degree of perceived 
peer acceptance. If this is so, educational programs 
for intellectually gifted pupils should place cor- 
responding emphasis upon these particular na 


Although other factors investigated (parental 
attitudes, self-concept, and social maturity) were 
not found to be related to achievement, the over: 
achievers scored more favorably on most instrt 
ments and were generally better adjusted socially 
and emotionally. Case study data reinforce these 
findings. The results of this study suggest the fol- 
lowing educational implications. 
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Administrative and Organizational Planning 


There must be provisions for identification of 
intellectually gifted pupils, hopefully at the first 
grade level, or ideally, before school entrance. This 
would appear to be best accomplished by individual 
psycho-educational studies which require an ade- 
quate staff of psychologists. It seems advisable to 
provide this service at appropriate points in the 
educational and psychological development of the 
vifted. 

Such a plan might well make available individual 
psychological examinations for pupils in the pri- 
mary grades and again at the junior high level. 
Spaced individual psychological examinations will 
insure identification of larger numbers of gifted 
pupils and will enable the schools to detect under- 
achievers as early as at the termination of grade 
one. Group measures are unlikely to identify the 
underachieving gifted pupils. An obvious conclusion 
is that public school systems should have enabling 
funds for the employment of qualified psychologists. 

Since creative ability is related significantly to 
high achievement, educational programs should be 
flexibly organized, with provisions for acceleration 
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and enrichment planned to advance skills such as 
critical evaluation, creative ability, and reasoning. 
Ungraded classes and adaptable arrangements for 
making use of specially trained teachers are seen 
as more appropriate for developing creative poten- 
tials of the intellectually gifted than are repetitious 
drill and sequential grade presentation of materials 
and concepts. In some instances, findings from in- 
dividual psycho-educational evaluation of the gifted 
pupil may suggest the appropriateness of such 
administrative provisions as early entrance into 
school, special class placement, and plans for reme- 
dial instruction in order to insure peer acceptance 
and the development of creative abilities. 

These educational programs and_ objectives 
should be interpreted carefully to parents in the 
light of the psycho-educational characteristics and 
needs of the intellectually gifted pupil to facilitate 
favorable parental interests, attitudes, and under- 
standings which are conducive to promoting aca- 
demic achievement and those factors found to be 
associated with high achievement. 

In order to prepare effectively our intellectually 


gifted pupils for their roles as leaders in our society, 
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there must be an on-going program of evaluation 
of the adequacy of the educational programs of- 
fered. This evaluation requires the skills of trained 
guidance counselors and curriculum consultants, as 
well as in-service training programs. Budgetary 
appropriations should also take into consideration 
the part played by these specialists in contributing 
to appropriate educational programs for intellectual- 
ly gifted pupils. 


Instructional Methods 


In view of the importance of peer acceptance and 
creative ability in contributing to the educational 
achievement of the intellectually gifted pupil, meth- 
ods of instruction should foster the development of 
these factors. Since peer acceptance is related to 
high achievement in our middle class culture, then 
it is imperative that the school motivate and chan- 
nel the gifted in the successful pursuit of academic 
achievement. The demands of ultimate positions of 
leadership and high responsibility in our society, 
and associated needs for appropriate social skills 
and understandings, must be kept in mind. 

Teaching techniques centering about practice in 
divergent and convergent thinking, in contrast to 
meaningless rote sequential presentations, are more 
likely to be regarded as challenging and rewarding 
by the intellectually gifted pupil. Creative ability 
can probably best be stimulated by instructional 
methods which make liberal use of individual as- 
signments based on pupils’ needs, problem solving, 
and individual research. 

There is reason to believe that classroom pro- 
grams can be manipulated so as to foster a greater 
likelihood of success for the intellectually gifted 
pupil. with 
emotional stability, appropriately high goals and 
expectations can be established for the intellectually 
gifted pupil without fear of jeopardizing the pupil’s 
physical or mental health. 


Since overachievement is associated 


The Classroom Teacher 

Central to any educational provisions for favor- 
ably influencing the academic success of intellectu- 
ally gifted pupils is the classroom teacher. The 
investigators believe that the personal qualifica- 
tions of the classroom teacher may outweigh other 
important considerations such as degree or type of 
professional training, instructional methods, or 
materials of instruction. In order to favor the devel- 
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opment of creative ability and peer acceptance, and 
thus academic success, for the intellectually gifted 
pupil, the teacher should have a sympathetic under. 
standing and acceptance of the psycho-educational 
characteristics and needs of the gifted pupil. 

Obviously, a high degree of self-sufficiency, sen. 
sitivity to change, capacity to see many approaches 
and solutions to a problem, and high conceptual 
ability are qualities of the teacher necessary to 
promote adequate social, emotional, and academic 
development in pupils which lead to peer accept. 
ance, high creative ability, and associated academic 
success. Given these personal qualities, the effective. 
ness of the teacher may be augmented by provisions 
for attending workshops, seminars, in-service train- 
ing programs and formal courses pertaining to psy- 
cho-educational problems and methods applicable 
to the intellectually gifted pupil. 


Materials of Instruction 


Materials that lend themselves to the fostering 
of creative abilities are seen as particularly ap. 
propriate for use with the intellectually gifted. Such 
materials should be adaptable to group work which 
provides the gifted with opportunties for develop. 
ing and refining a high degree of peer recognition 
and acceptance that is associated with high aca. 
demic achievement. In the light of these considera. 
tions, expanded library facilities with a variety of 
reference volumes, books dealing with technical 
areas, and compendiums of factual information 
(almanacs, handbooks) rather than a single text, 
are the materials which will encourage the investi- 
gation of the how and why as well as the what of | 


the world about us. 
i 


Such provisions for the active discovery of the 
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fascination of our universe will encourage the con- 
tinuation of expanding academic successes and 
prevent the formation of negative attitudes toward 
school, poor work-study habits, a sense of personal 
frustration. and an associated poor school achieve- 
ment. Adequate library facilities must be supple- 
mented by selected audio-visual aids, materials for 
carrying out project assignments, and the maximum 
use of available community resources (museums, 
industrial plants, exhibits, laboratories) as these 
materials are relevant to the stimulation of creative 
potential and contribute to the maintenance of a 
high degree of peer acceptance. 
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Organizing 
Experience Units For 
Educable Mentally Retarded 


| T is difficult to believe that 26 years have elapsed 
since the appearance of Ingram’s (1935) publi- 
cation which stressed the importance of selecting 
units of work closely related to the retarded child’s 
life as well as appeal to his interests. This concept 
was not entirely new to education since general 
educators were developing activity units in addition 
to the traditional subject matter units. 

Martens (1950) also emphasized this point of 
view. Thus two of the pioneers in unit development 
for the mentally retarded were prompted to 
strengthen the already existing activity unit by deal- 
ing with real rather than make-believe experiences. 

Regardless of the current increased emphasis 
being placed on unit teaching in teacher training 
programs and the increased number of local direc- 
tors and supervisors of special education available 
to teachers, much of the instruction in special 
classes is being presented in an isolated and factual 
manner. Perhaps like Ingram and Martens, present- 
day special educators should remember their general 
education background. 

Many problems were encountered in unit teaching 
when social studies became a part of the regular 
elementary school curriculum. Units were often 
selected without any relation to what had gone on 
before or would go on after. In attempting to 
correct the situation, some schools developed a list 
of units which were to be taught in each grade in 
a definite order. Several schools went one step 
further and specified the amount of time (four 
weeks. six weeks) which was to be devoted to each 


unit. 


© MARGUERITE THORSELL is Director of the Programs fo1 


the Mentally Retarded, Division of Special Education, State 


Department of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kansas. This article 
is based upon a paper presented at the CEC Spring 196I 
convention in Detroit. 
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Those advocating this administrative plan did 
not take into consideration the abilities and limita- 
tions of individual teachers and the interests, abili- 
ties and limitations of individual children or class 
groups. While searching for a more practical ap- 
proach, supervisors and teachers developed a plan 
which not only made provision for flexibility of 
selection within a broad framework, but also pro- 
vided more sources of information for the teacher 
and individual children. These resource units have 
not taken the place of the curriculum guide; they 
provide a means of implementing the guide through 
lists of broad areas from which sub-topics for 
teaching units may be selected. 

For a number of years special educators have 
been advocating a consistent and continuous educa- 
tional program for the educable mentally retarded 
through the use of experience units. However, 
they have frequently neglected to outline a plan of 
administrative organization which would give the 
special teacher the necessary support. Consequently, 
many of the problems encountered earlier in unit 
teaching in regular classrooms have appeared in 
special education. In certain instances these prob- 
lems have been compounded by the fact that many 
special teachers have not always been able to deter- 
mine what content or sequence should be called 
upon to accomplish the purpose for which the 
special classes were organized. As a result, much 
that is called unit teaching in special classes may be 
described by one or more of the following: 

e Haphazard selection of unit topics most of which 
have been borrowed from regular elementary 
education. 

“Worn-out” unit topics which have been bor- 

rowed fram published curriculum guides and 

worktexts for mentally retarded. 





e Short experience activities which are isolated and 
sandwiched between formal subject matter pres- 
entations. 

It would seem that a more satisfactory solution 
to the problem could be reached if special educators 
would make a greater effort to combine their 
knowledge of the characteristics and needs of the 
mentally retarded with the knowledge and skill of 
curriculum specialists in developing and organizing 
units. If this were done, it would then be possible 
to expand their efforts to bring a more unified 
pattern of instructional organization for a larger 
number of special classrooms. 

When special educators adapted the activity unit 
they improved it by changing the make-believe to 
real experiences. Likewise, as the resource and 
teaching units are adapted. they too, can be im- 


proved. 


Resource and Teaching Units 


Written units can usually be thought of as being 
arranged in two groups, namely, the resource unit 
and the teaching unit. Each has characteristics 
which adapt it to certain planning situations within 
the school setting. The teaching unit is probably the 
most widely used in both special education and 
regular education. 


Resource Unit in Regular Classroom 


A resource unit is a collection of materials and 
resources related to a broad topic and organized in 
a functional way for the use of the classroom 
teacher. Hanna, Potter, and Hagaman (1958) note 
the following characteristics (p. 394) : 

1. They are written to the teacher and are 

for his use in planning with children. 

2. They are organized for quick and easy use, 
usually according to types of activities, 
subproblems or topics, or objectives. 

3. They 


suggest a good many activities from which 


contain a wealth of material and 


the teacher makes a selection... . 
4, They are written with no particular group 
of children in mind although usually they 
they 


may be written for a particular grade level 


are written for an age group; .... 


and contain some material for a wide age 
span. 


Written resource units do not necessarily need to 
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follow any one pattern of organization. Each group 
or individual developing unit should select an out. 
line which is meaningful for those professional 
workers who will be developing and using the unit, 
Most resource units usually consist of an introduc. 
tion (including the significance of the area or 
topic), stated objectives or desired outcomes, con. 
tent outline (may be stated in the form of problems 
in the area), suggested activities (including actiyi. 
ties which might be used in introducing, 
and concluding the unit), list of materials and re. 
sources, and description of evaluation techniques, 
Detailed descriptions and samples of outlines and 
content are not being presented here since sug. | 


developing, 


gestions and samples are available in many good 
publications used by curriculum specialists. 


Teaching Unit in Regular Classroom 


The teaching unit is prepared for a particular 
class group. It deals with one of several sub-topics 
related to the broad area or topic of the resource 
unit. In short, the teaching unit is an organizational 
sub-division which falls between the resource unit 
and the actual lesson in the classroom. 

Some view the teaching unit as a class log to 
show the on-goingness of a unit. Hanna, Potter, 
and Hagaman made the following statement as to 
the purpose of the teaching unit (p. 533) : 

: teaching unit is presented to show the 
on-goingness of a unit under the direction and 
guidance of a skillful teacher. It differs from 
the resource unit in that it tells the story of 
what a particular group of children experi- 


enced. 


Opinions differ on the teacher's role in developing | 
unit activities. One is that unit development should | 
be the result of cooperative teacher-pupil planning. | 
Through the use of the group-process method of 
problem solving, problems are formulated and an 
approach is outlined to arrive at a solution. This 
point of view has had wide acceptance among many 
of the advocates of the unified studies approach 
in the common learnings area of education found 
most frequently in our regular junior high school 
educational programs. On the other hand, there 
are those who recommend that pre-planning be 
done by the teacher to outline a structure which 
permits children to formulate problems and plan 
in relation to their level of development. 
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Most written teaching units for the regular class- 
room follow an outline similar to that suggested 
above for the resource unit. The basic difference 
would be in the content of the outline which varies 
in relation to the author’s definition of a teaching 
unit. Those who believe that a teaching unit is the 
story of what is happening in the classroom would 
not include an analysis of the content which might 
have been taught, nor suggestions which the teacher 
might have used had the interests or needs of the 
children been found to be different than anticipated. 
On the other hand, one who believes that the teach- 
ing unit is prepared by the teacher in advance will 
include an analysis of the content with a range of 
suggestions from which the teacher may make 
selection as the children’s interests and needs give 
direction to the unit. 


Examples of Broad Areas and Unit Topics 


The topics presented here were taken from litera- 
ture in regular education and special education. 
These topics were selected as representative of unit 
titles in regular education and areas being empha- 
sized in programs for the educable mentally re- 
tarded. 

Topics for the Regular Classroom. Leese, Frasure, 
and Johnson (1961) advised educators to select 
broad, lasting problems of society for resource 
unit topics. They illustrated the relationship of 
teaching units to the resource unit as follows (p. 
214) : 

From a resource unit on freedom, . . . teaching 

units at various levels and in various courses 

might have such topics as “Men Who Fought 
for Freedom.” “Great Documents of Free- 
dom,” “Dark Days for Freedom,” “Civil 

Rights in America.” and “The Freedom Theme 

in Literature.” 


An ingenious teacher reading the unit on com- 
munications prepared by Hanna, Potter, and Haga- 
man (pp. 498-531) for sixth grade children could 
readily list sub-topics for possible teaching units as 
“Metion Pictures.” “Radio and Television,” “Role 
of Publications in Communication,” “Our Postal 
System,” and “Electricity as an Aid to Communica- 
tion.” 

The plan devised by general educators offers 
opportunities for classroom teachers and pupils to 
expand the offerings in the “subject-less” (subjects 
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without a basic text as the nucleus of the course) 
areas of education. This plan not only challenges 
the ingenuity of teachers and pupils, but also pro- 
vides a structure which gives continuity to a child’s 
continuing level of development throughout school. 

Topics for the Special Class. Although Ingram 
and Martens did not use the same terminology, 
they offered a similar yet somewhat less structured 
approach. Ingram suggested a certain progression 
by listing a series of units under 13 classifications 
for children with chronological ages from eight to 
12 or 13. The following titles are representative of 
Ingram’s classifications (pp. 317-19) : 
UNITS ABOUT TRAVEL UNITS 
OUR CITY Travel in our Neighbor- 
A Downtown Street hood 
The City’s Helpers The Street Car 
The Warehouse at the The Auto Bus 

Railroad Boats 
(ete. ) Our Passenger Plane 
The Mail Plane 
The Railroad Station 
The Express 
Freight Cars 
(etc. ) 


Martens referred to the sub-topics as activities or 
parts of the larger unit. She cited a unit on home 
life (p. 21) with activities related to shelter, food, 
and clothing. Ingram’s broad topics and Martens’ 
larger units were comparable to present-day unit 
topics, but examples were not given to indicate that 
the larger unit was ever expanded except through 
the development of each of the sub-topics or parts. 

In the Illinois guide (1958, p. 1), 10 life fune- 
tions were listed as Citizenship, Communication, 
Home and Family, Leisure Time, Management of 
Materials and Money, Occupational Adequacy, 
Physical and Mental Health, Safety, Social Adjust- 
ment and Travel. Behavior and skills identified as 
being necessary to each life function were viewed 
as proficiencies in subject matter. The spiral ap- 
proach to curriculum development was used in that 
learnings and activities ranging from the compara- 
tively simple to the abstract were organized in 
sequential order from the primary level through 
the advanced level. It must be remembered that 
the Illinois publication is a curriculum guide rather 
than a booklet of written units. 

A guide published by the Special Education Sec- 
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tion, Pennsylvania State University (1957) pro- 
vided for the developmental levels through the 
progressive widening of selected areas of under- 
standing. The guide was arranged in terms of the 
following developmental levels (p. 4) : 

Primary—the Immediate Community 

Intermediate—The Widening Community 

Junior High School—lIntroduction to the 
World of Work—Practical Implications of 
Responsibility—Home and Family Living 

Senior High School—The Working World— 
Homemaking and Family Living. 

Content suggestions in the guide were grouped 
around basic personal and social needs as they 
relate to People and Human Relations, The Body 
and Bodily Needs, Travel and Communication, 
Homemaking and Family Living, Occupational Edu- 
cation, Spiritual and Moral ~’alues. and Meanings 
(p. 4-5). 

Suggestions for expanding the learnings and 
experiences of the intermediate groups’ study of the 
widening community were presented in the follow- 
ing sub-topics (p. 24) : 

People and Human relations involving per- 
sonal and group behavior—lay, government 
and authority 

Food—a community problem 

Shelter—a community problem 

Clothing—a community problem 

Health and Hygiene—a community problem 

Safety—a community problem 

Recreation—a community problem 

Communication—a community problem 
Like the Illinois publication, the Pennsylvania State 
University publication is also a curriculum guide 
rather than a group of written units. 

Published units and other curricular aids repre- 
sent only theoretical plans until the ideas are put to 
use with a group of children in the classroom. No 
matter how thorough the planning, it is not possible 
to anticipate all that will happen in the class group. 
Frequently, the best learning takes place as a result 
of changes brought about by the teacher’s skill and 
judgement in handling unexpected situations. 


Adapting to the Special Class 
In order to make suggestions for adapting this 
type of unit organization to special education pro- 
gram planning for the educable mentally retarded, 
it is necessary to view current trends in curriculum 
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development. The comprehensiveness, breadth and 
scope of the total curriculum program is readily 
determined through study of general guides. In 
recent years there has been a trend toward that of 
identifying broad, lasting problems which may be 
broken down within an educational frame of refer. 
ence. The 10 life functions in the Illinois guide 
and the seven areas under which personal and 
social needs of children were grouped in the Penn. 
sylvania State University publication closely approx. 
imate the broad type of resource unit topics rec. 
ommended by Leese, Frasure, and Johnson. Al- 
though the special education publications cited in 
this paper as well as others have been structured in 
terms of broad areas or topics, written units for 
educable mentally retarded which could be identi- 
fied with this concept of unit structure have not 
been located. 


The major function of curriculum development 
is to provide help for teachers and other school 
personnel in developing rich learning experiences 


for children. General curriculum guides such as} 


the two referred to ‘above make two important 
contributions to educational planning, namely, the 
building of a rich background of experience for 
individual teachers and other school personnel 
participating in the development of written materi: 
als, and provision of a written statement of the 
philosophy and the scope of the program. 


No doubt, there are teachers who use the general 
guide or study published guides (if none is avail. 
able in the local community) to develop a program 
of study organized into logically compact functional 
areas of learning. On the other hand, there ar{ 
those teachers who become confused about where. 
what, and how much. Consequently, many of this 
group follow an adapted regular school program 
since they find comfort in regular texts and work 
books. Between these two groups are those who do 
not have the total picture of what has gone on be 
fore or what will go on later. These teachers maj 
use their freedom of choice to develop isolated ex 
perience activities often well implemented with sup- 
plies and equipment including provisions for % 
quential experiences with reference on wide ability 
levels. Many of the experiences selected may pro- 
vide needless repetition of basic attainments which 
have already been mastered at an earlier develop. 
mental level. 
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Each of the above teacher groups could profit 
from the experience of being challenged to analyze 
course content in order to put it in writing. This 
phase of unit development provides the basic dif. 
ference between a general guide and the total group 
of resource units developed for a particular school 
system. The general guide lists sample activities as 
guidelines to the minimum essentials of the total 
program. The resource unit expands the scope of 
the curriculum as the content is analyzed to give 
further consideration to the major problems and 
issues related to the broad area or topic. Thus, a 
wide range of specific activities can be closely 
integrated with the objectives and the content of 
the unit. 

Content of the curriculum for educable mentally 
retarded is flexible in that special teachers are not 
bound by grade level attainments. This latitude 
suggests that the total unit structure within the 
school system should give direction to, and make 
provisions for, capitalizing upon the imagination 
and ingenuity of individual teachers. The type of 
full-fledged unit topics suggested by Leese, Frasure, 
and Johnson lends itself to the organization of the 
flexible content required in the functional areas of 
learning. The broad resource unit gives direction 
while the teaching unit structure encourages ex- 
perimentation in the classroom. 


Strengthening the Resource Unit 


Problems to keep in mind when resource units 
are being planned are: (a) the same teacher will 
have many of the same children for two, three, or 
even four years; (b) the range of developmental 
levels in the special class is usually greater than 
that found in the regular classroom; and (c) many 
special class teachers possess weaknesses in the gen- 
eral education areas required for the development 
of knowledge and skill in classroom organization. 

Broad Areas or Topics. If a local study group 
in Illinois chose the 10 life functions from the 
general guide, it would be possible for them to 
compile a comprehensive program at four levels 
of development (primary, intermediate, junior 
high, senior high). This plan would require that 
four resource units be developed for each of the 
10 life functions for a total of 40 units. Local 
planning groups using the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity guide could select as topics the seven areas 
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under which personal and social needs of children 
were grouped. Each should select areas or topics 
which seem most appropriate to local teachers and 
other school personnel. It would seem advisable to 
keep the number of topics between five and 10. If 
large numbers are selected, needless repetition will 
occur and the number of man hours required to 
complete the project could out-weigh the values 
gained. 

In regular education, one finds “Mexico” listed 
as a resource unit topic in the elementary grades. 
This topic is too limited for the concept of resource 
advocated here. In this frame of reference, Mexico 
would be more appropriate as a teaching unit re- 
lated to the broad area of Our Southern Neighbors, 
or, Spanish Speaking People. There are also written 
units on the Dairy Farm for mentally retarded 
special classes. This topic would seem to be a part 
of a larger unit related to an older group’s study 
of local employment opportunities in a region 
where dairying is a major industry. It would be 
questionable to dwell upon the study of dairy farms 
in a region where the main source of agricultural 
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livelihood is wheat, grazing and grain feeding of 
beef cattle, or general farming. 

Introduction. Because of the large number of 
special teachers who have met only minimum train- 
ing requirements in mental retardation and the 
number of administrators, regular teachers, parents, 
and lay groups who are not familiar with the 
philosophy of the educational program for re- 
tarded children, it is urgent that the special teacher 
be given help in developing a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of the goals of the special 
class. This information is necessary in order that 
he may be able to interpret the program more 
intelligently as well as plan more effectively. An 
effort should be made to provide information as to 
how the particular area under consideration ties 
into the overall framework of general education 
as well as special education philosophy and goals. 

Possible Outcomes. In regular education desired 
outcomes listed for fifth grade children are those 
which are appropriate for the typical 10 year 
old child. In special education the same pattern is 
followed in that most written materials are more 
appropriate for the familial or garden variety 
type of retarded child than all the individual chil- 
dren in a given class. This section will need to be 
enlarged if teachers are to be encouraged to plan 
for wider ranges of ability within class groups. 

Content Outline. If the key ideas and informa- 
tion needed as a background were stated from the 
child’s point of view with sub-topics, it would aid 
the teacher in analyzing the problem at the child’s 
level of development. There is also danger that the 
teacher may see what the parts lead up to when 
the pupils do not. The unifying element might be 
the meaningful question or activity related to the 
question which the teacher has taken from the ideas 
in the resource unit. Because children will remain 
in the same special class for a number of years, 
the content outline needs to be enlarged to cover a 
greater number of major issues with a more de- 
tailed listing of sub-topics in order that needless 
repetition can be avoided. The grocery store is be- 
coming as familiar on the special class scene as 
Indians are in the third grade classrooms. Surely, 
there are other teaching units which can be re- 
lated to purchasing, budgeting, etc. 

Suggested Activities. Like other approaches and 
philosophies in education, the experience unit has 
sometimes been abused when those using it ac- 
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cepted it at face value rather than analyzing it to 
determine the possibilities in the total educational 
program. Over the years, there has been a tendency 
to place emphasis on activities which require mov. 
ing about the room, going on a trip, or construct. 
ing something. It is essential to note that a child 
who is experiencing is not necessarily moving about 
physically. Watching a film, listening to a radio, 
or reading is experiencing as much as construct. 
ing. 

A group of teenagers in a senior high special 
class spent two weeks working through a sequence 
developed by the teacher to prepare them for mak. 
ing written applications for Social Security cards, 
This experience activity was part of a larger unit 
and was presented as a part of their work in 
English. Many of the experiences in the sequence 
required that the pupils read and complete forms 
developed by the teacher or those secured from 
business firms and local agencies. They also dis. 
cussed literature pertaining to social security regu. | 
lations which had been re-written by the teacher. 
The culminating experience to the sequence was 
receiving the Social Security cards. These teenagers 
had an interesting experience which was an im-| 
portant phase of growing up. They knew more 
about the Social Security cards their parents car. 
ried and were looking forward to the time when 
they would be employed. As Ingram has suggested, 
the planned experiences had become a part of and 
been associated in the pupil’s mind with real 
situations in his everyday home and school life. 

This section should include a wide range of 
activities which are grouped according to their 
relationship to each sub-topic or problem in the‘ 
content outline. An attempt should also be mate 
to list the activities under each sub-topic into what 
appears to be logical sequence. Whenever possible, 
each suggested activity should be followed by nota 
tions such as appropriate for whole group activity, ; 
small group activity (low ability), and for individ. 
ual activity (high ability). This plan would help the 
teacher to understand the relationships of each 
activity to the common problem or area under 
study by the class. 

Whatever pattern of organization is being fol 
lowed, one must keep in mind that long lists of uv 
organized materials or activities are almost # 
frustrating as none. The selection of activities tv 
be included in the unit should be made only after 
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careful screening has taken place. Care should be 
taken to select functional activities which will per- 
mit the child to “work and play with others, pre- 
pare food and clothing for use, spend money for 
necessities, master skills necessary to carry out 
activities in daily life,” (Martens, 1950, p. 19) and 
to acquaint him with his environmental surround- 
ings. If each of the suggested experiences could be 
classified under one of three headings—introducing, 
developing, and concluding the unit—teachers would 
find many suggestions which would aid them in 
the preparation of teaching units with logical se- 
quences at a later date. 

Materials and Resources. The limited availability 
and the inferior quality of much of the commercial 
material prepared specifically for use with mentally 
retarded children create a never-ending problem 
for special class teachers. The problem could be 
minimized if local groups of teachers, familiar 
with the community and the trend of the needs of 
the children enrolled in the special classes, would 
combine their efforts to search for and develop new 
materials as well as to share materials which are 
currently in use. Uppermost in the minds of those 
making recommendations should be the fact that 
it is the combination of materials and how they 
are utilized rather than isolated pieces of material 
which make the difference between success and 
failure in instruction. 

Materials will usually be listed in two sections 
of the unit outline; the suggested activities and the 
materials and resources. When material is specifi- 
cally related to an activity it should be listed when 
the activity is suggested. It does little good to say, 
“Read a story about. . 
where it can be found, and why it is an appropriate 
one should be stated. Materials selected with the 
idea that they can be adapted should be accompa- 
nied with specific statements regarding how they 


.” The particular story, 


can be changed as well as why they are good. 
Because the special teacher will need to have 
materials which represent a wide range in levels 
of difficulty, it would be advisable to develop some 
method of rating the levels of difficulty since a 
recommended grade level will not always be stated 
on the material. Suggestions for materials which 
can be made by the teacher or pupils should be 
followed by instructions and sketches. Since the 
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materials included will be listings of films, models, 
books, stories, songs, recordings, tools, notions, 
articles of clothing, artifacts, building materials 
and many others, local planning groups should 
develop criteria to aid in making selections for a 
usable list which includes only signficant items. 

Evaluation. Because the goals for the special 
class are those of developing understandings and 
attitudes, it is difficult to find ways of checking 
progress toward many objectives. It is still common 
practice in many special classes to administer 
achievement tests that have established grade level 
norms with subjects in the regular grades whose 
educational objectives are quite different from 
those in special classes for educable mentally re- 
tarded. Some clue (limited as it may be) to grade 
level achievement is available for each child, but 
the results do not give needed clues as to the child’s 
ability to make practical application of his knowl- 
edge of academic skills, his attitudes, his under- 
standings, and his personal and social adaptability. 

Since norms have not been established for the 
mentally retarded, the plan of evaluation will need 
to consider the amount and type of progress made 
by each individual. Because of the nature of the 
areas to be evaluated, the techniques which can be 
applied, and the biases and values of individuals, 
the evaluative process in the special class will con- 
tain many subjective elements. 

Planning at the local level should develop criteria 
to use as a guide, to outline a procedure for col- 
lecting and reviewing available evaluation instru- 
ments which have been developed under controlled 
situations or through practice, and develop new 
techniques and instruments which are unique to 
the needs of the local program. Plans for imple- 
menting the proposed evaluation program should 
include opportunities for continued study through 
an in-service program. Such a program should aid 
teachers in recognizing and understanding personal 
biases and in continuing their search for new and 
better evaluation instruments and techniques. 


Strengthening the Teaching Unit 


The fact that educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren have difficulty in assessing their strengths and 
weaknesses, in associating experiences in one situa- 
tion with experiences in another situation, and in 
analyzing situations or problems, suggests that their 
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educational program be more structured than the 
program in the regular classroom. This requires 
that preplanning be done by the teacher to provide 
situations in which each child will have opportu- 
nities to plan and make decisions appropriate for 
his present and continuing levels of development. 
Although the teacher outlines a structure prior to 
the launching of the unit, he should be alert to 
children’s needs and interests and make changes 
to improve the program being developed in the 
classroom. 


Ingram suggested preplanning by teachers of the 
mentally retarded. She developed an outline en- 
titled “Teacher’s Preliminary Analysis of the Pos- 
sibilities of the Unit” (p. 260 ff). Another outline. 
“Teacher’s Summary Report of Actual Develop- 
ment of the Unit” (p. 269 ff) presented a running 
account of the actual experiences in the classroom 
and provided teachers with an opportunity to study 
changes which had been made in the unit as it 
was developed. 


Because the purpose of the organized unit de- 
velopment program is the improvement of instruc- 
tion, the plan should make provisions to aid the 
development of consistent and continuous instruc- 
tion in the classroom and continuous revision of 
the original material in the resource units. This 
procedure will require that teacher-made teaching 
units and logs become a part of the total plan of 
operation. The content has already been analyzed. 
activities have been suggested, and materials have 
been located in the well organized resource unit. 
Therefore, it would be poor economy of time for 
the classroom teacher to prepare detailed outlines 
for each teaching unit which he will use in the 


classroom. 

Teaching Unit Outline. The teaching unit is the 
working copy of the teacher’s plan for initiating 
the desired unit activities into class activities. It is 
for the use of the teacher and should include the 
areas of learning which have meaning to him and 
which facilitate further development of _ inter- 
relationships subject Simplicity 


among areas. 


should be the rule when the format is planned. 
Martens developed the unit under headings such 
as social characteristics, experiences, trips. social 
science concepts and activities, arithmetical situa- 
tions, reading activities, related spelling, nature 
study and science, health, manual experiences. and 
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physical activities and recreation. She developed 
the unit at four levels of development (chronologi- 
cal age grouping) under each of the 11 headings. 
The listings of the four developmental levels would 
not be necessary for the teacher planning a unit 
since a resource unit for each topic would he 
available for each of the four levels. 

The Illinois Guide listed three major headings 
as objectives, motivating activities, and correlation. 
Language arts, arithmetic, unit activities, and fine 
and practical arts were sub-divisions under correla- 
tions. 

A large number of headings in the outline tend 
to fragment study in the classroom and thereby 
make it difficult for the children to comprehend 
the relationships between activities in one area and 
those in another. Large numbers of headings could 
also be confusing to the classroom teacher who has 
limited knowledge and experience in unit teaching. 

The teacher’s point of view regarding his role in 
program development in other environments of the 
child outside the classroom and his philosophy con- 
cerning the relationship of unit activities to the 
subject areas included in the special class schedule 
will influence the headings and sub-topic listings 
which he selects. One of the responsibilities of the 
teacher is to help the child learn to evaluate his 
assets and liabilities in their relationship to his 
experiences in varied environments. This requires 
that the teacher view the special class program as 
one which extends beyond the four walls of the 
classroom to include other environments which the 
child has in the school, home, and community. 

Some teachers hold the point of view that all 
activities related to the unit should be presented 
during the part of the school day scheduled for 
unit activities. These teachers would use the time 
scheduled for arithmetic to present arithmetical 
concepts and drill taken from primary and earl 
intermediate texts and workbooks. Other teachers 
are more flexible in their scheduling in that they 
believe the time schedule for arithmetic should be 
used to present arithmetical concepts related to the 
unit activities as well as the further development of 
needs arising from the current and previous units. 
The latter group will place more emphasis on the 
sub-topics under the heading of arithmetic. They 
will, no doubt, place the language arts area in the 
same relationship to the unit activities with provi- 
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sions for drill on specific needs which have not 
been presented in unit activities. Several Kansas 
special teachers have developed a workable teach- 
ing unit outline for use in classes at the elementary 
level. The headings are (Kansas, 1955): specific 
objectives (including attitudes and practical ap- 
plication of knowledge), introduction and motiva- 
tion, subject areas (including language arts and 
arithmetic), other environments (including school, 
home, and larger community), materials, special 
projects (including field trips, visitors, construc- 
tion, etc.), concluding the unit, and continuing 
activities (including lists of concepts which need 
further development). 

When making selections for class projects, the 
teacher must be aware of the need for proper 
balance of activities. Most educators are familiar 
with the fiestas which have occupied large amounts 
of time in units on Mexico in the regular class- 
room. All too often, the children are not aware of 
true life in Mexico at the close of units which have 
had improper balance of holiday activities and 
daily routines in Mexican life. Special class teachers 
striving to develop experience units, have at times 
overemphasized projects as well as selected unit 
activities which were far from the retarded child’s 
environment. 

Unit Logs. In the proposed plan of unit organiza- 
tion, unit logs can make three important contribu- 
tions to instruction, namely; become guides to 
new teachers and/or those who are inexperienced 
in unit teaching, provide valuable experience for 
the new teacher and/or those who are inexperi- 
enced, and provide stimulation and needed in- 
formation for the continuous revision of original 
resource units. 

It would be poor economy of time for teachers 
to prepare a log for every unit taught. If teachers 
who have a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of unit teaching would make the first contribu- 
tions to the group of unit logs, their work could 
serve as a guide to those teachers needing assist- 
ance. Inexperienced teachers who prepare unit 
logs at a later date should have the support and 
assistance of an experienced teacher or supervisor 
if the writing is to aid in the improvement of 
instruction in their classrooms. 

It is doubtful that it would be advisable for each 
teacher to prepare more than one unit log each 
year. If teachers are burdened with extra writing 
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which seems to duplicate materials and reports, 
the lowering of teacher morale will far outweigh 
the values gained from the activity. 


Conclusions 


If this plan of unit organization is followed, 
each teacher would be developing the teaching 
units used in his classroom. On the other hand, 
the resource unit would be the product of a com- 
mittee of teachers pooling their best ideas and then 
assigning one or two teachers the responsibility of 
doing the final writing. Probably all teachers 
should have the experience of participating in the 
development of at least one resource unit. Such an 
experience would permit them to gain a_ better 
understanding of the purpose and structure of re- 
source units and thereby help them to be able to 
use them more intelligently. 

Because it is sometimes difficult for teachers to 
be able to work effectively as a group, each member 
should strive to establish communication within 
the group. The amount of progress and the quality 
of work completed will depend upon the extent to 
which each teacher understands his area of special- 
ization, the dynamics of curriculum making groups, 
and his skill in helping to promote group unity 
and power. For this reason, it is advisable for the 
organized curriculum development program to be 
preceded by a readiness program for teachers and 
other school personnel who will be participating 
in the development and writing of the resource 
units. 
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W, after a man has departed, does one measure his stature? or the length of his stride in his 

chosen profession? or the sum total of the social values of his accomplishments? Occasionally a 

man appears in our midst who is so loved for what he is, so sought after for his wise counsel, and 
so generous with his time, that he becomes a very special person to those who know him. Such a man 
was Ray Graham. 

After having served the field of education for 22 years with experience in the elementary and high 
schools as a superintendent of schools and a high school principal in his native state of Illinois, he 
became affiliated, in 1943, with the Illinois State Department of Public Instruction as assistant super- 
intendent and director of special education of exceptional children. Immediately, he became a leader 
in Council affairs, locally, state-wise, and internationally. As a result, CEC elected him in 1946 as a 
member of the board of governors, and, in 1948, as president. In 1951 he conceived, organized, and 
served as leader of the Council’s first chapter workshop—a device for making CEC a better informed, 
working organization. He next served as chairman of a committee to write a new constitution, adopted 
in 1954, which (a) provided incentives for the development of federations and branches, and (b) established 
the state and province as the unit of representation on the board of governors—two basic advances in 
Council organization. And for some years, until his death last November, he performed yeoman service 
as chairman of the Council’s international membership committee. 

The recognitions that came to Ray Graham during his lifetime stemmed from a wide range of sources. 
Phi Delta Kappa, an honorary education fraternity, elected him to membership. Frequent demands were 
made upon his time to speak at professional meetings on the subject of education for exceptional children, 
to teach summer session courses at various universities, and to write numerous magazine articles and 
pamphlets. The National Society for the Study of Education invited him to be co-author of the chapter, 
in its 49th Yearbook, on the subject, “Administering the Special Services for Exceptional Children.” In 
1949, the National Association of State Directors of Special Education elected him as its president. Like- 
wise both the American Legion and Rotary International honored him with high posts in their organizations, 
And, in 1950 Monmouth College (Ili.), his Alma Mater, bestowed upon him the degree of L.L.D. 

Perhaps, though, his most fitting honor came as a memorial—a scholarship fund established in his 
name by his local CEC chapter (#102) in Springfield, Illinois. The hallmark of Ray Graham’s last 18 years 
was that of service in behalf of the education of exceptional children. Such a scholarship fund to his 
memory, will symbolize indefinitely a continuing extension of that service in the field to which he gave 
so much. 

As one president of the Council, in tribute to him, has so ably said: 

The range of problems which people brought to Ray Graham gives some insight into the kind of 

person he was and the kind of respect that all of us had for his thinking and judgement. The 

problems of one child, or of ten thousand children; the program for a classroom, or for the 
development of a state plan; the professional advancement of one teacher, or national standards 
for all teachers; the program problems of the smallest chapter, or the projection of a plan for the 

Council, at large—all or any—were sufficient reasons for him to give of his time and energy. 

Thus we perhaps come to the answer as to how, after a man has passed on, one measures his stature, 
or the length of his stride in his chosen profession, or the sum total of the social values of his 
accomplishments. Such measures, we believe, can be made, in part by those elements he obviously 
contributed to the high purposes and successes of the institutions, agencies, and organizations with which 
he worked. They can be made in part by the testimony of others concerning the extent to which he 
inspired them to become students of their field, stimulated them to creative thinking, led them to see 
the challenge in the tasks they faced, strengthened their feelings of confidence in themselves, and 
helped them to become masters of their trade or profession. And finally, they are measured, in part, by 
those elements, found among his contributions, which endure in the lives of those institutions, agencies, 
organizations, and people, long after he has left them to their own. 


Harley Z Wooden, Associate Executive Secretary, Council for Exceptional Children, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Quality Education Requires Constructive Legislation 


| E are dealing here with the education of 
handicapped children, and for many of them 
the problem is not the quality of education, but 
any education at all. 
Shortly before the school term opened this Fall, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
| issued a public statement that only one and one-half 
million of the six million exceptional children of 
school age are receiving special education to meet 
their needs. Secretary Ribicoff went on to say that, 
undoubtedly, many more of the four and one-half 
million children not now being served could receive 
attention if their parents only knew of services 
which are available for them. 

To phrase it another way, his statement means 
that 75 percent of our exceptional children are not 
receiving the special education they require. What 
a challenge this presents to everyone interested in 
the welfare of handicapped children! 

The Council for Exceptional Children has been in 
the forefront of those groups which are trying to 
improve the percentage of handicapped children re- 
ceiving education suitable to them. As Chairman of 
the Special Subcommittee on Education in the House 
of Representatives, may I say at this point that I 
appreciate the information, support, and under- 
standing which your organization has given to our 
efforts to obtain legislation that will assist these 
unfortunate youngsters. 


@ CONGRESSWOMAN EDITH M. GREEN is a Member of 
the United States House of Representatives from the Third 
Congressional District of Oregon and Chairman of the 
Special Subcommittee on Education, House Committee on 
Education and Labor. This speech was to have been the 
address at the Friday night, November 1!7 President's Dinner 
at the Seattle CEC Regional Convention. Due to the death 
of House Speaker Sam Rayburn, Congresswoman Green was 
called to attend his funeral and thus was unable to deliver 
this address at the convention. Because of its significance 
at this time, the Council is pleased to publish her paper for 
your information, 
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EDITH GREEN 


I assume that you will want me to discuss the 
outlook for special education legislation in the com- 
ing session of the Congress, and I should like to 
speak frankly to you on this subject. But first, I 
believe, a little review may be in order. 


Past Action—Present Needs 


For many years, the greatest obstacle to previding 
a suitable education for more of our exceptional 
children has been a shortage of adequately trained 
teachers, and an apathy or lack of understanding of 
their needs by the community and state. 

In a statement last month, announcing the forma- 
tion of a special commission to explore the possi- 
bilities of preventing and curing mental retardation, 
President Kennedy mentioned that at least 75,000 
trained teachers are necessary to meet the heeds of 
mentally retarded children, while fewer than 20,000 
such teachers are available today. This shortage 
applies only to the mentally retarded—just one of 
the handicaps which we class as exceptional. 

Our Subcommittee has heard testimony that as 
many as 200,000 special educators are needed to 
adequately instruct all exceptional children of school 
age who can benefit from special education. This 
means many, many thousands more special teachers, 
supervisors and directors than we have today. 

As William Geer, executive secretary of your 
Council told the Subcommittee: “All areas of handi- 
capping conditions and special education are des- 
perate for personnel.” Other witnesses reiterated 
this testimony during our hearings both this year 
and in the preceding Congress. 

In the Western States alone, as you know, a 1960 
survey showed a need for 13,000 more special 
teachers. In one Southern state (Mississippi), we 
heard that less than 10 percent of the exceptional 
children are’ receiving educational programs adapted 
to their needs. 
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The Subcommittee on Special Education con- 
ducted extensive hearings and workshops in seven 
cities across the nation in 1960, and I am sure that 
some of you must have participated in the West 
Coast meetings. As a result of those hearings and 
workshops we assembled volumes of testimony which 
will be of inestimable help in drafting legislation to 
assist the handicapped—both children and adults. 

In this year’s session of Congress, the Subcom- 
mittee, with its name now slightly changed to the 
Special Subcommittee on Education, conducted hear- 
ings in Washington, D. C. on some three dozen bills 
in the field of special education and rehabilitation. 

Throughout all of these sessions, we were told 
that more teachers must be recruited and trained 
if we are to provide the special education that our 
exceptional children require and deserve. And it 
became equally clear that we must provide the 
We 
also heard impressive testimony about a need for 
sheltered workshops and additional services to 
severely handicapped adults so that they could be 
helped to live independently. In addition to these 
hearings, the Subcommittee is reviewing a staff 
study made last year by Dr. Merle Frampton which 
will assist us in our deliberations. 


classrooms, books and equipment for them. 


‘61 Congress Passes Two Bills 


The Congress this year passed two comparatively 
minor special education bills and both have been 
signed into law by President Kennedy. 

One of the new laws makes it possible for the 
American Printing House for the Blind to supply 
more Braille books and other special instruction 
materials to blind school children. The other new 
law sets up a two-year program of grants and 





CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST 
NEED TEACHERS 
AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


for all special education fields: 
therapy, deaf, blind, mentally retarded, 


speech 
etc. Good salaries — California 
(1960-61) : $6505.00. 
Write for our registration material. 
HALL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Dept. E, 131 University Avenue 
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scholarships to assist in training more teachers of 
the deaf. 

Because of the priority given to a school cop. 
struction bill and a bill to provide funds for higher 
education, we did not have time in the 1961 session 
of Congress to take further action on legislation | 
for the exceptional child. 

As Chairman of the Special Subcommittee on 
Education, I can assure you that we have already 


decided to give priority to broader legislation for | 


the handicapped early in the 1962 session of the | 
Congress. The Subcommittee is aiming towards 
the goal of drafting a bill in January or February. 

One of the questions which we in the Congress 
must consider is whether to continue to handle | 
special education legislation in a piecemeal fashion, 
that is setting up a separate program for each type 
of handicap, or whether to work for an omnibus | 
bill covering all areas of handicaps. 





May I say that my own preference is for an 
omnibus bill, and I believe the majority of the 
Subcommittee favors this approach. Your own 
Council, of course, has been urging comprehensive 
legislation for a number of years. The National 
Association of State Directors of Special Education 
and the National Rehabilitation Association, among 
others, also testified in favor of overall legislation. 

We now have two laws for special education 
teachers on the statute books—the new law to 
assist in training teachers of the deaf, and public 
law 85-926, enacted in 1958, to help train tae | 
and supervisors of classes for mentally retarded 
children and to train personnel to teach the teachers. 





As you undoubtedly know, one of the major bills | 
under consideration by our Subcommittee is HR. | 
7175, which would expand this law for the mentally | 
retarded to encourage training of teachers for | 
children who are hard of hearing, speech impaired, 
visually handicapped, deaf, emotionally disturbed, 
crippled. and children with other health impair 
ments. 

According to the testimony before our Sub | 
committee, public law 85-926 has been of real 
benefit, not only in helping to alleviate the present 
shortage of teachers, but also in stimulating new 
teacher training programs in our colleges and 
universities. I know that the Office of Education 
is particularly interested in developing more teacher | 
training programs at the doctorate level in the 
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Western states. We received reports that in some 
states there are more applications for fellowships 
under this law than can be accommodated at the 
present. 

Congressman Fogarty of Rhode Island, the 
author of H.R. 7175, told us that fellowships to 
train 3,500 special educators might be granted 
within five years if the bill were passed and 
implemented with sufficient funds. This truly would 
he a major step forward. 


Might I say here that the Subcommittee presently 
is inclined to merge both the existing teacher train- 
ing laws for the mentally retarded and the deaf into 
an omnibus bill. Another decision which we must 
make is whether any overall legislation should 
attempt to cover both handicapped children and 
adults, or whether a special education bill for the 
children and a rehabilitation bill for the adults 
should be kept separate. 


A Problem Prevails 


I should like further to mention a_ problem 
which we in the Congress have encountered from 
time to time in considering legislation in this field. 
Mr. Geer put his finger on the problem when he 
told the Subcommittee that each group interested in 
the handicapped thinks of its exceptionality “as 
heing the most important.” 

It is unfortunately true that groups or individuals 
interested in aiding persons with one type of handi- 
cap sometimes appear to be unconcerned about the 
needs or problems of persons with other handicaps. 
They give the impression that they feel their par- 
ticular handicap deserves attention above, or even 
regardless of, all others. 


| wish to make clear that these comments in no 
way apply to the Council for Exceptional Children 
which, of course, takes the position that all handi- 
capping conditions are deserving of attention. For 
years, strong differences of opinion among various 
organizations for the blind on the type of legislation 
they wanted actually prevented desirable legislation 
from being enacted. Fortunately, these groups 
reached agreement on the Printing House for the 
Blind bill which was enacted this year. 

In the field of special education. certainly we 
need to make sure that no handicaps are overlooked. 
And, surely, helping any child with any handicap 
is a cause on which we all can unite. 
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I want to emphasize that interest in only one 
aspect of an overall problem is not confined to the 
field of special education. For example, when we 
were considering kigher education legislation, it 
seemed to some of us on the Committee that edu- 
cators sometimes did not see the forest for the 
trees. They appeared concerned with only a small 
portion of the higher education bill that would 
affect their own programs or departments, and not 
with the larger. general provisions of the bill. 


Climate Good in ‘62 Congress 


It is my belief that the climate in Congress will 
be favorable for passage of a comprehensive special 
education bill next year. Certainly the Congress 
has been much more receptive to special education 
legislation than to general school aid bills in recent 
years. 

The 1958 law to assist in educating mentally 
retarded children received most sympathetic con- 
sideration in the Congress. This year, both the 
deaf and the blind bills which I have mentioned 
were passed without objection in either the Senate 
or the House. 

The House Appropriations Committee, at the urg- 
ing of Congressman Fogarty, has given not only 
welcome encouragement, but suggestions for legisla- 
tion and other action in the field of special educa- 
tion. For example, the Appropriations Committee 
recommended considering the expansion of public 
law 85-926 and removing its one million dollar limit 
on annual expenditures. It also suggested that more 
attention be given to mentally retarded children who 
are blind. 

This points up a need, brought out at our Sub- 
committee hearings, for increased attention to the 
problems of youngsters with multiple handicaps. 
This is a most difficult field. We do not even know 
accurately How many of these doubly or triply 
handicapped children there are. 

Certainly the President 
Kennedy’s appointment of a commission on the 
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mentally retarded should stimulate interest in the 
welfare of all the handicapped. This commission 
will undertake to develop plans for concentrated 
research on mental retardation. 

In this connection, I should like to mention a 
long-range study which is being conducted by the 
National Institutes of Health in an effort to find 
the causes not only of mental retardation, but of 
cerebral palsy, congenital malformations, blindness, 
and speech and hearing defects. 

This study, by the Institute of Neurological 


Diseases and Blindness, involves research into 
neurological disorders arising during pregnancy 
and in infants following birth. All told, some 
50,000 expectant mothers and their babies will 
participate in this comprehensive study. Preliminary 
reports indicate that this research can prove very 


valuable. 


Field Support Needed 


Lest we become overly-optimistic about prospects 
for comprehensive special education legislation 
next year, let me say that support from all organiza- 
tions, all agencies and groups concerned with 
exceptional children will be needed to insure favor- 
able action upon a comprehensive program. I 
would hope that, as the legislation develops in 
Congress next year, these groups would let their 
Representatives and Senators know of their interest. 

Although I have been discussing present and 
prospective Federal legislation in the field of special 
education, I must caution against expecting too 
much from Federal programs. While the Federal 
Government does have a role in assisting handi- 
capped children, it is a minor role in the overall 
effort. The main effort, of course, must still be 
made in the local community and the state. 


I am reminded of a communication which our 
Subcommittee received from the superintendent of 
a state school for handicapped children. This super- 
intendent said efforts in his state to persuade 
teachers to take special education training had not 
proved too successful and that special teachers 
must be recruited at the national level. I would 
suggest that greater efforts be made in all states 
to encourage teachers to take the extra training 
that will enable them to most effectively teach 
children with extraordinary needs. Here, I think, 
organizations such as yours can render an especially 
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beneficial service by interesting teachers, college 
students and high school students in careers jn 
special education. 


Challenge Is Great 


The challenge is so great, when we think that 
75 percent of our exceptional children are not 
receiving special education to meet their needs, 
that we must have the best efforts of all levels of 
government, all agencies and organizations if we are 
to meet that challenge. 

I don’t know how many of you read Pogo, but 
it is one of my favorite comic strips. Some time 
ago, Walt Kelly had Pogo say this: 

“During this geophysical year, we have plumbed 
the depths and shot moons into the stars. Now, if 
we could have a year dedicated to man—for how 
can we know the stranger from without if we do 
not know the man under our own skin.” 

We do not, as yet at least, have a year dedicated 
to man. But if we could start with a year dedicated 
to children—all children, the healthy, the handi- 
capped, the happy ones and the troubled ones—I 
am sure we would reach the goal, not only of 
education, but the best quality education, for all. 


Reprints Available 


A. limited quantity of reprints of all articles| 
beginning with the September 1961 issue of] 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN is available from 


issues will also be available until further notice, 
Cost per reprint will be 35¢, prepaid. Discount| 


rates for quantity orders are as follows: | 


For a total of 2-9 copies deduct—5¢ each 
For a total of 10 or more copies deduct—f 


each 


able to submit your order as early as possible to| 
assure receipt. In ordering, please print your 


name and address clearly and enclose payment. 
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LEGISLATION 
LEGISLATION 
LEGISLATION 


“Legislation activity can contribute to a major 
extent in achieving the fundamental objectives of 
any national organization. CEC’s legislative aetivi- 
ties, properly conceived and executed, can help 
inspire standards, stir community and public opin- 
ion, and create a nationally accelerated program 
for exceptional children. Thus, politics is sometimes 
defined as the art of the possible, and the possi- 
bilities of this country’s special education legislation 
are swiftly becoming one of CEC’s most engrossing 
and stimulating areas of endeavor.” 

So said Leo E. Connor, chairman of CEC’s 
legislation committee, in last month’s issue of this 
journal (see pages 135-39, November issue). 

CEC’s increased interest in Federal legislation, 
and the number of proposed bills in congress on 
which a position by the CEC was required, necessi- 
tated the development of policies that could serve 
to guide CEC in future legislative activities. Thus, 
in April, 1958, a Legislative Policy Statement was 
adopted by the CEC Delegate Assembly when it met 
in Los Angeles. The major part of this policy 
statement follows. 


A POLICY STATEMENT REGARDING 
U.S. FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Introduction 


The Council for Exceptional Children is an 
association of educators with major concern for 
those children and youth whose instructional needs 
differ sufficiently from others to require special 
services and teachers with specialized qualifications. 
Included among these children are the gifted, blind, 
partially seeing, deaf, hard of hearing, crippled, 
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speech impaired, mentally retarded, emotionally 
disturbed, delinquent, neurologically impaired, and 
others. 

This Council—a 14,000-member department of 
the National Education Association—consists prin- 
cipally of teachers, school administrators, and 
teacher educators, complemented by smaller num- 
bers of psychologists, physicians, audiologists, physi- 
cal therapists, and members of other related pro- 
fessions. These professional workers are to be 
found wherever a community effort has resulted in 
a comprehensive program for exceptional children. 
They serve in state and local school systems, in 
day programs, residential centers, and in colleges 
and university settings. 


Coordination 


So many factors are involved in contributing to 
good education for exceptional children and youth 
that coordination of effort on the Federal level is 
highly essential. Thus, Federal programs designed 
to provide special materials and equipment for use 
in behalf of the handicapped; research designed to 
find ways of preventing, correcting, or compensat- 
ing for a handicap; grants in aid to promote re- 
search in better instructional methods or to provide 
leadership training programs at the university and 
college level; and programs established to make 
pertinent statistical studies or to engage in other 
related activities need coordination for functional 
and effective operation. 


Level of Federal Programs Needed 


For many years, the Section on Exceptional 
Children and Youth of the United States Office of 
Education operated, most of the time, with a pro- 
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fessional staff of one person and with never more 
than two. In spite of that it tried to provide 
informational and consultative services for the 
Nation and to make fact finding and opinion 
studies. More recently, it developed with outside 
cooperation, a study on the competencies needed 
by administrators, supervisors, and teachers in all 
areas of exceptionality. In 1958, Congress and the 
Office began laying plans for limited program ex- 
pansion. This undertaking, good as it was, has 
provided the Office with only five specialist posi- 
tions, with recruitment for two of them presently 
underway. These specialists, with the help of a 
small clerical and research staff and one adminis- 
trator, carry full responsibilities for the Federal 
program. Such a sized staff remains meager when 
measured in terms of the highly specialized needs 
of 10 to 12 percent of the Nation’s children. There- 
fore, it is the urgent recommendation of this 
Council that the Federal program for the education 
of exceptional children and youth be given status 
commensurate with its national importance and 
the financial support required for its proper opera- 
tion. 


Professional Preparation 


The quality of educational services for exceptional 
children and youth resides in the abilities and 
qualifications of the personnel who provide those 
services. Therefore, the CEC believes that the 
Federal Government possesses an unusual chailenge 
and opportunity to up-grade and expand school 
services for the handicapped and the gifted, 
through fostering professional preparation of 
special educators. We also believe that a single, 
comprehensive piece of legislation would best ac- 
complish a high-quality, coordinated approach. 
Such legislation should encompass preparation at 
each of the three recognized levels of higher edu- 
cation, namely the undergraduate, graduate, and 
post gradus te. We ask that this legislation authorize 
training of personnel in all areas of exceptionality, 
including the preparation of classroom and itiner- 
ant teachers; consultants, coordinators, supervisors, 
and administrators; and college instructors and 
research workers. We further request legislation 
that will provide scholarships and fellowships to 
colleges, universities, and state departments of 
education, with supporting grants for the colleges 
and universities. 


Grants-in-Aid to States 


Grants-in-aid should be furnished to States and 
public and private non-profit organizations and 
agencies that hold promise of making a substantial 
contribution to the education of exceptional chil- 
dren. Such grants should assist in meeting costs 
of projects for research-demonstration-training- 
traineeships and special projects, facilities, equip- 
ment, and other like expenses. Additional grants- 
in-aid programs of matching funds to State depart- 
ments of education, to encourage and hasten the 
establishment, improvement, and expansion of edu- 
cation programs for exceptional children, are of 
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vital importance. Such grants would assist in th 
expansion and improvement of services and sup- 
port on both the State and local levels. 


Research 


Federal legislation should provide the organiz,. 
tion and means for a comprehensive research pro. 
gram, in the Office of Education, for the improve. 
ment of educational programs for exceptional chi). 
dren. Objectives of such legislation should inclugé 
(1) The dissemination and interpretation of pertin. 
ent research findings conducted by public an 
private agencies and individuals; (2) The provisio,! 
of demonstration and research facilities, personne! 
equipment, and research grants in all areas cop. 
cerned; (3) The encouragement of research traip. 
ing; (4) The provision for continued re-evaluatioy 
of national research needs; (5) The provision ip 
the Office of Education for advisory and consulta. 
tive research services; and (6) The provision fo 
liaison with all relevant research units of the, 
government. 


Minimum Standards 


All grants under this proposed program shoul? 
be made through the United States Office of 
Education on the basis of appropriate minimum 
standards, which the profession of special education 
upon request of the Commissioner, will be pleased 
to outline. 


Services Offered 


This Council is pleased to offer its professiona 
services freely to the Congress; the Director o/ 
the Study Committee on Special Education an¢ 
Rehabilitation; the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare; the Commissioner of Education; and 
or others concerned with the advancement of ¢| 
Federal program for the education of exception: 
children and youth. 





IMPLEMENTATION STATEMENT 


The adoption of the above policy statement wa 
a significant forward step in setting forth the 
guide lines for future action by the Council. With, 
this step accomplished, an implementation state. 
ment was approved by the CEC Executive Con- 
mittee in November, 1960. Being somewhat mor 
specific in terms of its provisions, it is considere( 
as a supplement to, rather than a revision of 0 
substitution for the poliey statement. It reads 4 
follows: 

The term “exceptional children and youth” mean’ 
those children determined in accordance will! 
regulations issued by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to present special educational problems, suc! 
as (a) children who are unusually intelligent 0 
gifted; (b) children who are mentally retarded 
(c) children who are deaf or hard of hearing; (d 
children who are blind or have serious visual 
impairments; (e) children who have serious health 
problems due to heart disease, epilepsy, or othe! 
debilitating conditions; (f) children who suffer 
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from speech impediments; (g) children who are 
crippled (including those who have cerebral palsy 
or are neurologically impaired); (h) children who 
are maladjusted emotionally and socially, including 
the institutionalized delinquent; and (i) combina- 
tions of the above. 


Scholarships and Fellowships 


College and university grants. Grants to public 
and private non-profit college and university pro- 
grams, carefully selected and approved by the 
Commissioner of Education, for awarding of schol- 
arships and fellowships at under-graduate and 
graduate levels for those intending to become 
teachers, administrators, supervisors and teacher 
educators in the field of the education of exceptional 
children (the handicapped and the gifted). These 
will include support grants to cover the cost of the 
program to the institution the student attends. 

Expansion grants. Substantial grants to carefully 
selected public and private non-profit institutions 
of higher education for new or expanded programs 
for the preparation of professional personnel in 
the education of exceptional children. The pro- 
gram should be based on several exceptionalities 
and may include complimentary research and 
demonstration grants. Commitments for govern- 
mental support should extend from a three to five 
year period. 


Grants-in-Aid to States 


Basic services grants. Federal support should 
provide grants on a matching basis for the purpose 
of assisting states to educate exceptional children 
and youth (the handicapped and the gifted), so 
that they may develop to the extent of their capaci- 
ties. These grants are for the purpose of providing 
basic educational services to all exceptional children 
and youth (the handicapped and the gifted) through 
a state plan approved by the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. Such a plan should provide for an 
administrative head directly responsible to the state 
educational board of control or the chief state 
schoul executive officer. This plan for pre-approval 
must provide the major financial participation by 
the state; show the plan, policies and methods of 
carrying out this program within the state depart- 
ment of education (instruction); indicate methods 
of administration, personnel standards, minimum 
standards for facilities, equipment and services; 
and provide for cooperation with the local, state 
and federal agencies engaged in the education of 
exceptional children (the handicapped and the 
gifted). 

Extension and improvement of service. Local 
school districts should be eligible for federal incen- 
tive grants which will encourage the improvement 
and extension of special education services to 
exceptional children and youth (the handicapped 
and the gifted) through their state education 
agencies. Similar grants to public and private 
non-profit agencies and institutions may also be 
made for approved projects which meet profession- 
ally established criteria and which will contribute 
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to a significant degree to the improvement and 
extension of basie services. 

Staff support grants (technical assistance grants) . 
For the employment of consultants and the secur- 
ing of highly qualified staff personnel, federal 
stimulation grants should be made to state depart- 
ments of education for the supplementing of local 
and state funds for salary and consultative purposes 
on a short-term basis. 

Improvement of state services. For the improve- 
ment of state services, fellowships shall be available 
through state departments of education for grad- 
uate training cf supervisors and administrators in 
public and other non-profit programs of special 
education. These may also include in-service train- 
ing grants for institutes, summer programs and 
other programs designed to upgrade services to 
handicapped and gifted children. 


Research Grants: Demonstration and Special 


Projects Grants 


Research and demonstration grants. A federal 
grant program should be initiated to states and 
public and private non-profit organizations and 
agencies to provide for research grants and demon- 
stration projects in the education of exceptional 
children and youth (the handicapped and the 
gifted). These shall include research, demonstra- 
tion, training and special facility services and 
other special service grants which hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the solution 
of special education problems common to all or 
several states. 

Research Centers. Provision for research grants 
with the objective of developing permanent interest 
in basic and applied research on problems of 
exceptional children and youth (the handicapped 
and the gifted) may be made to regional centers 
established by public and private non-profit organi- 
zations and agencies approved by the Commissioner 
of Education and the National Research Council on 
Special Education. 

National Research Council on Special Education. 
A National Advisory Council on Special Education 
should be established in the Office of Education 
to review applications or initiate significant studies 
and to recommend to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion any project which holds promise of progress 
in special education services, knowledge or activi- 
ties. This council of 12 members shall represent 
the major groups of educators of exceptional chil- 
dren and youth (the handicapped and the gifted). 


CURRENT LEGISLATION 


Several special education bills were introduced 
during the first session of the 87th Congress. (See 
cover 3 of the October issue for an index of 11 
House and Senate bills on special education) . These 
bills covered such areas as: juvenile delinquency: 
training of teachers of the deaf, speech pathologists, 
and audiologists; books and other special instruc- 
tion material for the blind; establishment of a 
national institute for child health and human 
development; training of teachers of exceptional 
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children (all types) ; “independent living” rehabili- 
tation for seriously handicapped; and amending 
PL 85-926 to make it applicable to other areas of 
exceptional children, and expansion of the Cap- 
tioned Film for the Deaf program. 

In August, 1961, the House Special Subcommittee 
on Education conducted hearings on all proposals 
concerned with special education and rehabilitation, 
some of which will be under consideration during 
the second session of the 87th Congress. Giving 
testimony at these hearings were Congressmen and 
officers and officials of various national organiza- 
tions, including William C. Geer, CEC Executive 
Secretary. His testimony is presented here as a 
matter of record. 


Statement of CEC Executive Secretary 


The Council for Exceptional Children is the 
largest and only group of special educators and 
community members organized in the United States 
to improve educational programs for exceptional 
children, both handicapped and gifted. Over 14,000 
members from the 50 states of the Union belong to 
the Council which is organized through 38 state 
branches and federations and 293 local chapters. 
Our membership is comprised of administrators and 
supervisors of special education programs, college 
and university professors, state education depart- 
ment personnel, researchers and teachers with 
smaller numbers of social workers, psychologists 
and other specialized personnel. 

CEC members may be found in special classes 
and special schools, in cities and rural areas, in 
universities and clinics, in homes and hospitals— 
anywhere that handicapped and gifted children are 
being educated in any location that therapy or 
training is being given. In all of these settings you 
will find special educators instructing exceptional 
children and assuring their parents and other 
community members that these atypical children 
need and deserve the best education that their 
ability allows. 

The Council for Exceptional Children, or CEC, 
is interested in and encompasses all groups of the 
handicapped and gifted. The blind and the partial- 
ly sighted, the deaf and the hard of hearing, the 
crippled, the speech handicapped, the cerebral 
palsied, the brain injured, the epileptic, the mental- 
ly retarded, the gifted, the neurologically impaired, 
the socially maladjusted and the emotionally dis- 
turbed—no matter what their special problems— 
all must be educated and special educators are 
needed for this task of providing the best educa- 
tional programs possible. 

Since 1956, the CEC has been actively campaign- 
ing nationally to alleviate the single most important 
problem in the field of Special Education. This is 
the shortage of personnel—of teachers, of adminis- 
trators, of supervisors, of researchers, of college 
and university instructors. During the 85th Con- 
gress, the first small beginning was made at the 
Federal level with the passage of Public Law 
85-926 to provide, in the Office of Education, a 
scholarship and fellowship program for educational 
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personnel in the area of the mentally retarded, 
For the past two years, a million dollars annually 
has been provided for graduate study at colleges 
and universities for administrators, supervisors, 
state department personnel and teacher educators 
in the field of the mentally retarded. No money 
has been available for the training of teachers 
although the law authorizes this step. 

During 1959 and 1960 the national study of 
education and rehabilitation, initiated by Congress. 
man Graham Barden, Chairman of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Education and Labor, 
absorbed the energies of Congress and professionals 
alike so that Federal legislation was delayed while 
data and testimony were gathered. Thus, the 
members of the 87th Congress have available to 
them seven volumes of testimony given by special 
education and rehabilitation specialists from al] 
over the country, attesting to the tremendous needs 
and gaps in Federal services for handicapped and 
gifted people. 

Regional hearings were held in New Haven, 
Connecticut for the New England states; in New 
York City for the New York and surrounding area; 
in Jersey City, New Jersey, for the Middle Atlantic 
states; in Cullman, Alabama, for the South; in 
Chicago for the Midwest; in San Francisco for 
California and the Southwest; and in Portland, 
Oregon, for the Northwest. Most of these regional 
hearings were preceded by two or three day con- 
ferences of professional educators and rehabilita- 
tion leaders who freely gave of their time and 
services to present, through designated spokesmen, 
the tremendous unmet needs in Special Education 
and Rehabilitation services that could be met by 
Federal assistance. In New York City, for example, 
over 150 outstanding national professional leaders 
met ‘for two days and developed some of the testi- 
mony presented to the Subcommittee on Special 
Education, chaired by Congressman Car] Elliott. 

Several major conclusions are inescapable in 
the wealth of information and data printed in these 
seven volumes. 

1. About 25 percent of the Nations handicapped 
and gifted children are currently receiving the 
special education services they need, deserve and 


could receive. This has been attested to again and | 


again by surveys in various states, among various 
exceptionality groups and in large areas of the 
United States. For example, the survey of 13 
western states completed in 1960 by the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education indi- 
cates a need for 13,000 more special teachers and 
concludes that less than half of the presently 
employed teachers and supervisors are fully certi- 
fied for their particular specialty. 

2. All areas of handicapping conditions and 
special education are desperate for personnel. Each 
group suffers because of a lack of trained teachers 
and educational leaders with advanced degrees and 
each group thinks of his or her exceptionality as 
being the most important. Since CEC does not 
believe that the handicapping conditions which 
affect the smallest numbers of children are any less 
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deserving than the larger groups, the CEC position 
has always been plainly stated that Federal assist- 
ance to Special Education programs is needed for 
all physical, emotional, and mentally handicapping 
conditions. Teachers and administrators, college 
and university personnel and researchers can and 
should be aided by Federal incentive grants to 
enter the Special Education field of their choice and 
to teach and administer after successfully complet- 
ing the proper preparation program. 

3. The Federal government has a unique support- 
ing and incentive role to play in the education of 
exceptional children. In some exceptionality groups, 
the numbers of teachers needed are too small for 
each state to set up training programs in local 
colleges or state universities. In these cases, for 
example, the training of teachers of the blind or 
deaf, regional centers could supply surrounding 
states in the most economical manner. These 
universities have already been designated in some 
parts of our country by the Western Interstate 
Commission on Higher Education and the Southern 
Regional Education Board. For all handicapping 
conditions, however, the Federal government’s in- 
centive role is essential. By directing attention to 
the areas of special education and by providing 
partial support through scholarships, fellowships, 
research grants, demonstration projects and grant- 
in-aid to states, a period of growth and rapid 
expansion can be assured for all exceptional chil- 
dren. 

4. The unique needs of handicapping conditions 
have always been acknowledged by the Federal 
government. Precedents have been set by Federal 
laws passed to establish special programs for the 
blind, such as the American Printing House for 
the Blind or the Talking Book program of the 
Library of Congress; for the deaf, such as Gallaudet 
College or the Captioned Film Program in the 
Office of Education; for the mentally retarded, 
such as Public Law 85-926, giving scholarships 
through the Office of Education; for speech and 
hearing, through fellowships in the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and for many other special 
education groups. On the overall picture of handi- 
capping conditions, an entire office of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, that of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, has been 
set up to train and aid the handicapped adults 
through research, demonstrations, direct aid to 
states and scholarships for personnel. The Federal 
government provides the same broad services for 
handicapped people on the medical side through 
the Public Health Service and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Only in the education field does 
the Federal government make almost no attempt 
to help prepare several handicapped groups of 
children for complete education and fully developed 
lives. 

CEC’s Program for Federal Legislation. The CEC 
has long advocated a comprehensive and large 
scale approach to the national unmet needs of 
Special Education in this country. After careful 
study and discussions over several years by many 
leaders representing all the exceptionality groups, 
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a three-fold program was formulated and formally 
adopted by the CEC. It includes: (1) Scholarships 
and fellowship grants for the preparation of educa- 
tional personnel in all areas of Special Education; 
(2) Grants-in-aid to states to stimulate the im- 
provement and initiation of special education 
services; (3) A designated special education re- 
search program in the Office of Education to attack 
and solve the educational problems of handicapped 
and gifted children. 

(Note: CEC’s implementation statement was in- 
cluded at this point but has been deleted here to 
avoid duplication.) 


Presently before the Subcommittee are several 
proposals dealing with various aspects of the total 
national needs in Special Education. CEC is 
convinced that HR 7175 for the expansion of 
Public Law 85-926 to include all areas of handi- 
capped children would help to insure a satisfactory 
solution to this one area of Special Education 
need. Even more satisfactory would be a compre- 
hensive Special Education Bill including scholar- 
ships and fellowships, the grant-in-aid program and 
a special education research program. As far as 
S 336 is concerned, the provisions of Title I pro- 
viding scholarships for teachers of the deaf and 
Title II for speech correctionists and audiologists 
could be assimilated in a comprehensive Special 
Education proposal. Both the area of the deaf and 
that of speech and hearing are in need of trained 
personnel at all levels—teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, researchers, college and _ university 
instructors—and the CEC joins in urging the 
Congress to provide assistance and alleviation of 
their difficulties as well as those of the other 
physically, emotionally and mentally handicapped 
groups in the Special Education field. 

The CEC also urges the Subcommittee’s favorable 
action upon bills in the area of juvenile delinquency 
and the blind (HR 365 and HR 8212, among 
others). As has been explained by other witnesses 
at greater length, the American Printing House 
for the Blind is in need of an increased appropria- 
tion to meet the expanding enrollments of blind 
children in day and residential schools. 

The CEC has had numerous discussions with all 
of the professional organizations in the Special 
Education field concerning its three-fold program 
outlined in this statement. In view of the vast 
array of testimony offered during the last two 
years at the seven regional hearings to the Congress, 
it is our considered opinion that the CEC legisla- 
tive objectives best meet the expressed needs of all 
exceptionality groups. Congressional action in the 
Special Education field for scholarships and fellow- 
ships to all exceptionalities, for grants-in-aid to 
state programs and for a special education research 
program is a necessity that would complete the 
Federal government’s already established efforts for 
handicapped people in its OVR and NIH programs. 


Results of Ist Session—87th Congress 


Three new bills were passed by the Congress and 
have been signed by the President. These are: 
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e PL 87-276. Scholarships for teachers of the 
deaf. The Senate proposal (S. 336), passed early in 
the session, was amended by the House through HR 
9011 which struck out Title II (audiologists and 
speech therapists). The Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation will receive substantial increases in 
their annual budget for the training of speech 
therapists and audiologists, a program they have 
had for several years. As it now stands, PL 87-276 
provides $1,500,000 to the Office of Education for 
each of two years to grant scholarships to prospec- 
tive teachers of the deaf and to universities to 
improve their programs of teacher education in 
this area. 

e PL 87-294. American Printing House for the 
blind. This compromise version of several different 
proposals raises the limit of funds from $400,000 
annually to $1,000,000 a year, expands the Board 
of Trustees, and authorizes other minor changes to 
the present procedure. A more substantial series of 
recommended changes is expected for next year’s 
Congressional session after a November meeting of 
interested agencies. 

e PL 87-274. Juvenile Delinquency. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is authorized to make grants of up 
to $10,000,000 annually for research and demonstra- 
tion projects and the training of personnel for the 
field of juvenile delinquency. 

CEC can review with pride the achievements in 
Federal legislation during the first session of the 
87th Congress. Closer ties have been established 
with most of the national agencies interested in 
specific legislation for the handicapped, and urgings 
for broader commitments and cooperative activities 
have met with appreciable success. Meetings and 
exchange of viewpoints with potential and actual 
sponsors of legislation for the handicapped have 
helped assist various worthy projects. The Council’s 
position of action in all areas of Federal legislative 
activities has become even better established and 
the national offices, the executive secretary and the 
legislation committee, have continued their active 
roles in furthering Council objectives. 

The CEC particularly salutes and congratulates 
all who assisted in making the Public Laws 87-274, 
87-276, and 87-294 a reality this year. 


LOCAL ACTION NEEDED 


The CEC staff attempts to keep track of pending 
federal legislation, and its executive secretary 
maintains contact with members of Congress and 
with leaders of other national organizations con- 
cerned with exceptional children. The CEC legisla- 
tion Committee, a standing committee established 
by the CEC Board of Governors, studies legislative 
needs, makes recommendations, and takes such 
action as it is authorized to take. And, the CEC 
Delegate Assembly establishes all basic Council 
policies related to U.S. Federal legislation. 

It would appear that the CEC has a well- 
organized system for dealing effectively with Feder- 
al legislation. Whenever a bill is considered, the 
CEC is able to make its professional influence felt 
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and to act in regard to the details of such proposals. 
Why, then, is local support needed? 

Many bills that receive support of national pro- 
fessional groups, fail to be enacted into law be- 
cause members of Congress hear no expression of 
popular demand from the “people back home.” 
Unless they do, the support given a bill by nationa] 
organizations may be of no real consequence. The 
action of the CEC’s national office can be a major 
factor in the enactment of sound legislation, but 
the final decision of Congress, more often than 
not, will be determined by the contacts made by 
the CEC membership. 

For your information, the key legislators in the 
House and Senate are listed below. They need to 


represent the position of your local CEC chapter 
and federation on legislation needs. From time to 


know of your own interests, as well as those that | 


action and express opinions upon specific legislative 
proposals. It is anticipated that such a national 
effort by CEC members, chapters, and federations 


time, a national drive may be initiated to take | 


hensive special education proposal. For the views of 
Congressman Edith Green, chairman of the Special 


will be made soon in Congress to support a compre- | 


Subcommittee on Education please see pages 187 

and 190 of this issue. 

House | 

Education and Labor Committee 

Adam C. Powell, New York (Chairman) 
Special Subcommittee on Education 

Edith Green, Oregon (Chairman) 

Roman C. Pucinski, Dlinois 

Dominick V. Daniels, New Jersey 

Robert P. Griffin, Michigan 

Dave Martin, Nebraska 

A Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
Lister Hill, Alabama (Chairman) 
Subcommittee on Education 

Wayne Morse, Oregon (Chairman) 

In addition to your interest in and activity on 
behalf of local and state legislation, you are en- 
couraged to: 

e Study and become knowledgeable about all pro- 
posed Federal Legislation. 

e Report your interest in and support or opposition 
of such legislation to the legislation chairman 
and/or other officers of your local chapter and 
federation. 

e Encourage other CEC members to participate 
fully in the legislative work of your chapter, and 
take an active part in supporting the position it 
may take. 

Now is an especially important time for your 
help in shaping the course of education for excep- 
tional children and youth through legislation. The 
2nd session of the 87th Congress, starting in 
January, will probably provide the most extensive 


federal program in special education ever proposed 
for consideration by the United States Congress. 
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INFORMATION 


for your present and future use 





Below is a listing of directories which have 
proven helpful to persons working with exceptional 
children and youth. There has been no intention 
to omit any that are national in scope and interest. 
Information is invited on others that should have 
been included. 

Many state and provincial agencies publish di- 
rectories (not listed here) on local services and 
facilities. Inquiries on these should be directed 
to state or provincial departments of education, 
health, and welfare. 

Persons desiring copies of the directories listed 
should write to the addresses given. Copies are 
not available from CEC headquarters. 


Special Education Enrollments in Local Public 
Schools: A Directory. U. S. Office of Education, 
Section on Exceptional Children and Youth. OE No. 
—35027, Circular No. 673. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25. 1961. 58 p., 
($.40) 


Directory of American Psychological Services. 
American Board for Psychological Services, Inc. 
Glendale, Ohio: the Board, Dr. Karl F. Heiser, 
President, 1960. 214 p. ($1.00). 


The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped Membership Directory. 
Washington, D.C.: the committee, Department of 
Labor Bldg., Rm. 7131. August 1961. 


Directory of Camps for the Handicapped. Pre- 
pared cooperatively by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, American Camping Association and the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. Copies available from the American Camping 
Association, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana 
and the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12, 
Illinois. Spring 1961. 89 p. ($.50). 


Special Education Personnel in State Education 
Departments. U.S. Office of Education, Section on 
Exceptional Children and Youth. OE 35003 B Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25. 1961 12 p. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Centers in the United 
States. Downs, Marion P. Arch. Otolaryngol. 73: 
419-443; April 1961. Available from author, 4200 E. 
Ninth Avenue, Denver 20, Colorado. 


The Gifted: Educational Resources. Porter Sar- 
gent. Boston: Author, 11 Beacon Street, Boston 8., 
1961. 288 p. (Cloth, $4.00). 
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_ Directory of Federal and Private Agencies Work- 
ing With or For the Handicapped in the United 
States. Committee for the Handicapped, People to 


People Program. Washington, D. C.: The Com- 
mittee, Executive Secretary, Rm. 205, 726 Jackson 
Place. ($.25). 


Directory of Overseas Schools. International 
Schools Foundation. Washington, D. C.: the Foun- 
dation, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 1960. (Also 
available from the Foundation, 147 East 50th St., 
New York 22, N.Y.) 


American Annals of the Deaf. Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
Washington, D. C.: the Conference, Gallaudet 
College, Washington 2; 106:1, January 1961. January 
single copy, $3.00; Note: Each January issue is a 
directory of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
Vocational Education Public Residential Schools, 
Teacher Training Centers and Tabular statements 
of American Schools for the Deaf. 


Directory of Catholic Facilities for Exceptional 
Children in the United States. National Catholic 
Educational Association. Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 1958. 
248 p. ($2.75). 


Clinical Programs for Mentally Retarded Children. 
Hormuth, Rudolf P., compiler. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Socia! Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, 
330 Independence Ave., S.W., 1960. 28 p. 


Directory of Agencies Serving Blind Persons in 
the United States and Canada. Friedman, Ruth, 
editor. New York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th St., New York 11, 1961. 
259 p. ($2.50). 


Directory of the American Speech and Hearing 
Association. Johnson, Kenneth O., editor. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: the Association, 1001 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., 1961. 250 p. (Cost to members, $3.5C, 
non-members, $6.00. 1962 edition currently due for 
release). 


Scientific Directory 1961 and Annual Bibliography 
1960. Public Health Service Publication No. 831, 
Public Health Bibliography Series No. 34. Bethesda 
Maryland: National Institutes of Health, Office of 
Research Information, 1961. (Limited copies avail- 
able). 


Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics and Other Mental 
Health Resources in the United States. National 
Association for Mental Health Incorporated in co- 
operation with the National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Single courtesy copies 
available on limited basis from Publications and 
Reports Section, National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda 14, Md. Quantity copies available 
from the National Association for Mental Health, 
10 Columbus Circle, New York 19. 1959. 200 p. 
($1.50). 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





m@ President Leo Gain has re- 
activated the CEC history com- 
mittee. As a result Executive 
Secretary William Geer invited 
Barbara W. Lake to Washington 
to confer with Harley Z Wooden 
who has been assigned to assist 
in organizing the material that 
the committee has collected to 
date. Watch future issues of the 
journal for further information 
on the progress of this commit- 
tee. 


@ The fifth annual Teaching 
Career Month, to be observed 


nationwide in April 1962, will 
have as its theme “Aim for 
Excellence.” 


According to its sponsor, the 
National Education Association, 
the program will attempt to de- 
fine “excellence” as it relates to 
teachers and teaching. The 
Career Month materials and pro- 
gram will identify recent ad- 
vances in teacher preparation, 
standards, status, and quality of 
service, and will point up the 
need for continued progress in 
these areas. 

The basic aim of Teaching 
Career Month is to call public 
attention to the necessity for 
getting and keeping good teach- 
ers. Beginning in February, 
1962, a theme poster, fact book- 
let, program aids and informa- 
tional leaflets will be available 
from NEA. 


@ Julius Cohen, formerly of the 
Johnstown Research and Train- 
ing Center has been appointed as 
Assistant Professor of Vocational 
Rehabilitation at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Division of Special Edu- 
cation and Rehabilitation. 

Peter Knoblock of the Haw- 
thorne Center, in Michigan will 
also join the Syracuse University 
staff on January 1, 1962 as As- 
sistant Professor of Special Edu- 
cation in charge of teacher prep- 
aration for emotionally disturbed 
children. 


m@ President Kennedy has ap- 
pointed a Panel on Mental Re- 
tardation charged with the dual 
purpose of surveying existing 
efforts and planning new ap- 
proaches to the problem of 
mental retardation. 

This panel will seek the pre- 
vention and cure of mental re- 
tardation as well as advances in 
therapy. In addition, it will make 
a broad study of factors relevant 
to mental retardation (biological, 
psychological, educational, voca- 
tional and socio-cultural aspects) 
and their impact upon each stage 
of development—marriage, preg- 
nancy, delivery, childhood and 
adulthood. It has been further 
charged with appraising the ade- 
quacy of existing programs and 
the possibilities for greater utili- 
zation of current knowledge. 

The President has set forth 
four primary objectives upon 
which the panel is to review and 
formulate recommendations: 


e The personnel necessary to 
develop and apply the new 
knowledge. The present short- 
age of personnel is a major 
problem in our logistics. More 
physicians, nurses, social 
workers, educators, psycholo- 
gists, and other trained work- 
ers are needed. 

e The major areas of concern 
that offer the most hope; and 
the means, the techniques and 
the private and governmental 
structures necessary to en- 
courage research in these 
areas. 

e The present programs of treat- 
ment, education and rehabili- 
tation. 

e The relationships between the 
Federal Government, the 
States and private resources 
in their common efforts to 
eliminate mental retardation. 


The panel is composed of men 
and women trained in medicine, 
science, education, law, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and _ business. 
Leonard Mayo, Executive Director 
of the Association for the Aid of 
Crippled Children, New York 
City, will serve as chairman of 
the panel. Vice Chairman is 
George Tarjan, Superintendent 
and Medical Director of the Pa- 
cific State Hospital in Pomona, 
California. 


rt emt erm Sree, 


m The American Hearing Socie. 
ty, at its forty-second annua] 
conference, November 3-4 jp 
Chicago, elected as President, 
Mary E. Switzer, Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilita. 
tion. Miss Switzer is the second 
woman to hold this office, and 
succeeds Philip M. Morgan of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 


@ Development of a new pro- 
fession is the goal of a research 
project being conducted jointly 
by the Jewish Board of Guard- 
iams and the Teachers College 
of Columbia University. The two 
agencies have been awarded a 
grant of $55,000 a year for two 
years by the National Institute 
of Mental Health for the purpose 
of creating a professional train- 
ing program for child care coun- 
selors. 

The project will be guided by 
a Technical Advisory Committee 
under the chairmanship of 
Herschel Alt, Executive Director 
of the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians. Jerome M. Goldsmith, Di- 
rector of Hawthorne Cedar 
Knolls School will direct the proj- 
ect while former CEC president 
Maurice Fouracre of Teachers 
College will serve as co-director. 

The shortage of qualified per- 
sonnel for institutions, hospitals 
and other agencies serving chil- 
dren is nationwide and has been 
a source of concern to the pro- 
fession. This research project 
will attempt to analyze the child 
care counselor’s job, identify the 
responsibilities and _ skills re- 
quired, and construct an appro- 
priate curriculum. 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University has established an In- 
terdepartmental Committee for 


the project involving a_ wide 


range of specialized skills and 
knowledge. Other sponsoring 
agencies participating in the 
Technical Advisory Committee, 
in addition to the sponsoring 
agencies, are representatives of 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau, the 
Child Welfare League of Ameri- 
ca, the New York School of 
Social Work, and the fields of 
anthropology, psychology and 
nursing. 
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Conveying... 


Essential Messages to The 
Emotionally Disturbed Child at School 


HE phrase—the emotionally disturbed child—is 
T used to cover a multitude of miseries: the 
child who sits and stares off in space; the bully who 
makes other children miserable and who cannot 
stand the least bit of criticism or. attack himself; 
the child with the 140 IQ who never gets his work 
done and who can’t learn to read; the child who 
crouches by the wall on the playground, so shy, he 
does not even dare look longingly at the group 
playing kickball for fear the teacher will urge him 
to play; the child who gets the weeps every time 
an adult speaks to her; the child who flies into a 
tantrum when someone else is first in line; the 
child who, having done something wrong, flees 
down the school hall and out the door in panic; 
the child who does well academically, but gets so 
nauseated every morning at eight thirty that she 
cannot get to school; and, of course, the child 
who so discumbobulates the class and the teacher 
by clowning or breaking, fighting or tearing apart. 
that both he and the school feel that hours spent in 
the classroom are an utter horror and complete 
failure. 


A Portmanteau Term 


Granted that “emotionally disturbed” is a port- 
manteau term, ranging from severe crippling to 
the minor “slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
it nonetheless is a term that eliminates many other 
kinds of disabilities. For instance, although an 
emotionally disturbed child may, and often does, 
test at a minuscule level, he possesses a basic in- 
telligence, potentially capable of learning at his own 


@ RUTH G. NEWMAN is Director of the School Research 
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age level. Thus, though his behavior may some- 
times parallel that of the mentally defective, 
especially since the mentally defective have as 
great a range of behavior patterns as anyone else, 
his problems are not the same as those of the 
retarded. The term does not, in itself, include the 
physically handicapped or organically damaged, 
though these children, too, may and frequently do, 
suffer severe emotional disturbances. 

Both the defective and the physically handicapped 
may benefit from the therapeutic teaching methods 
devised from the understanding of the emotionally 
disturbed. Likewise, the emotionally disturbed may 
profit from the application of methods found useful 
with the retarded or the brain damaged. It is not 
necessary to exclude areas of overlap, for those 
are areas where the findings in one aspect of a 
disabled child are helpful in working with a child 
whose disability is different. Yet because of the 
history of the work done with the disturbed child, 
the mingling and mixing of techniques and group- 
ings, theories and approaches have often befogged 
the primary issues and thus failed to get at the 
source of the problem and to treat it. Although an 
antihistamine may relieve symptoms of the flu, it 
doesn’t cure it. 

It has been our custom for practical reasons, and 
until recently for reasons of ignorance, to lump all 
disabilities in the same “special class” in a school. 
And sometimes the emotionally disturbed child 
does seem better. He has been removed from the 
pressures of a large, normal group. Some of the 
new methods and approaches may attract or fit him. 
The specialness of the situation, itself, may fill a 
basic need. The structure of the special class setting 
may quiet much of his symptomatic misbehavior. 
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Moreover, (and let’s face it, this fact is as operative 
as any other) he has been taken out of the hair of 
some teacher who has been trying to teach a class 
and has been prevented from doing so because of 
his presence. In the special class where odd be- 
havior is a premise, the teacher feels called upon to 
try to handle him, if only custodially. 

But. all this is not actually dealing with the 
emotionally disturbed child’s basic difficulties in 
the classroom. Symptoms, not causes, are being 
handled, and the apparent improvement may be 
illusory or temporary, in which case the illness may 
break out later in a form more difficult to reach. 
Sedation is fine, but if the headache comes back to 
hamper and haunt when the aspirin is gone, we 
had best look to the cause. 


Many School Settings Available 


Once he has been properly diagnosed, there are 
many school settings in which the emotionally 
disturbed child can be therapeutically handled, if 
his ills and his total life climate are adequately 
appraised. A certain kind of emotionally disturbed 
child can work best in a regular school class under 
a skilled teacher who has adequate supervision and 
support from the principal and from trained con- 
sultants. This is especially true where the child, 
while attending school, is being given individual 
treatment by a professional, connected with the 
school or outside, but one who is able to work close- 
ly with the teacher and the child’s parents. Another 
child cannot do well in an ordinary public school 
but needs the protection of a small and especially 
programmed private school, be it a day school or 
a boarding school. And then there is the child 
who cannot function at any kind of regular school. 
no matter how well programmed, even with the 
additional help of psychiatrist, psychologist. or 
social worker. Such a child may require a special 
class or, when the case is extreme, a residential 
treatment center—of which there are all too few. ! 


In appraising the entire range of school settings 
which includes emotionally disturbed children, from 
a regular class to an intensive, total-treatment resi- 
dential center with a school program, certain basic 
principles become clear. Without an awareness of 
these principles and without grappling with their 
implications, though children may be maintained in 
a school setting and may even make some progress, 
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their basic disturbance and potential for health and 
growth is only being met accidentally, and its 
success cannot be duplicated for the use of other 
children. 

Then, let us assume that the aim of a school pro- 
gram for the emotionally disturbed is to do its | 
appropriate part in treating the child along with 
other forms of treatment, such as individual therapy, 
group work, program planning, and work with the 
child’s parents (very intensive work if the child 
lives at home). Let us assume—and it would be 
the golden age of work with the emotionally dis. 
turbed if this assumption were in fact realized in 
the majority of cases—that communication is good 
among all aspects of the child’s treatment life. all 
the varied disciplines and people involved. Let us 
assume that there are united goals, no matter how | 
differeat the approaches and the language used| 
to express these goals by the various disciplines 
represented. 

Moreover, let us assume that these overall goals 
maintain the hope that the child will change in 





direction of increasing success in living. increasing 
awareness of his worth, increasing ability to realize 
his assets and accept his limitations. increasing 
ability to independently function and at the same 
time ask for, and use, help from adults and peers. 
We can further hope that he will ultimately become 
aware of the fact that he has something to give and 
something to receive and that though frustrations | 


1 Because an intensive scrutiny of the extreme case of human 
behavior and dynamics often leads to a clearer understanding 
of the entire range of difficulties, the six-year study of the 
severely disturbed, hyperactive boys between the ages of 
nine and fourteen in total residential treatment at the Nation 
al Institute of Mental Health provided many insights into the 
earning and school adjustment difficulties of emotional dis 
turbance. The Child Research Branch, which operated from 
1954 to 1960, was under the direction of Dr. Fritz Red. 

devoted itself to the study of the total life of the hyperactive 
child; i.e., his daily program, his internal and external diff 
culties, and forms of treatment, as well as his learning and 
school problems. The children selected for a long-term 
treatment program, which was one of three programs deve 
oped, had been, along with their other ills, completely and 
utterly unable to make a go of any school program whatso 
ever. For three years they attended a specially planned 
school on the hospital ward. For two years thereafter, they 
were introduced to carefully selected schools in the com 
munity. The clinical staff worked closely with the teacher 
and principals of these schools and gave the children and 
the teachers sufficient support so that these boys could both 
learn and, for the most part, maintain themselves in schoo 
without damage to themselves, their classmates or teacher: 
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come, gratifications come also, and future rewards 
can be more satisfying than immediate gratification. 


Basic Principles 


If these are the goals, there are some basic 
principles of which all people concerned in the 
treatment of the emotionally disturbed child will be 
aware. The school people particularly, administra- 
tor, teacher, tutor, and supervisor, will have to 
work daily with these principles and focus upon 
them in the long, hard, discouraging, one-step- 
backward. two-steps-forward course from illness to 


health. 
The Emotionally Disturbed Child Can Learn. 


The emotionally disturbed child has already learned. 
He has already learned many unfortunate and un- 


| happy things that have interfered with what we, 


society, would like him to learn. What we would like 
him to learn cannot be learned without the presence 
of a complex of factors; factors involving such 
things as the mental health of his parents, or at least 
one parent, of his and his parents’ physiological 
health, their economic and physical situations, their 
conflicts and concerns, their needs and deprivations, 
their manner of handling life and the manner in 
which life has handled them, their constitutional 
make-up, and their economic and cultural opportuni- 
ties. In any event, these children have not had the 
climate to teach them what we would like them to 
learn. Look deeply into any case history of a severe- 
ly emotionally disturbed child, and you will be sur- 
prised that the child survived at all. In accordance 
with the human organism’s adaptive ability, these 
children have learned what life has taught them 
about people, objects. danger, helplessness, terror, 
and survival. 


Extinction of Old Patterns. Extinction of old 
patterns, even in the simpler instances of lower 
animals is never as simple as that comfortable 
tabula rasa on which one prints precisely what one 
wants to print. The old learnings of these children 
have come out of bitter experiences with the world 
and the people in it—experiences not so readily 
ignored. For indeed the behavior patterns that 
these children have developed for themselves, be it 
intense withdrawal into a world of their own 
making or hostile attack, or diffuse, ill-coordinated 
stabs at the environment, have been the only way 
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they have had to deal with the problems that beset 


them. To relinquish these tools for survival, re- 
gardless of how uneconomical, how unhappy, how 
inappropriate and self-defeating they may be, simply 
because we ask them to do so, is an absurd simpli- 
fication of human processes. To any self-respecting 
emotionally disturbed child relinquishing these 
tools seems stupid, blind and consequently enraging 
or ridiculous just as if we were to ask a man to 
jump from a plane using a parachute with a broken 


shroud. 


Demonstration of New Patterns. We in the 
school program need to demonstrate to the emotion- 
ally disturbed child over and over again that his 
old learnings are no longer valid, his situation is 
different, the adults in it are different and the old 
patterns are not workable, useful or necessary. We 
need to demonstrate that the world is not totally 
hostile, that adults are not necessarily ungratifying 
and untrustworthy, that he, the child, is not hope- 
less, or unacceptable no matter what he does and 
that hope exists in the world without ultimate dis- 


appointment. We need to convince him that a 
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realistic evaluation of who he is and what he can 
and cannot do, while pretty terrifying to contem- 
plate, has its gains and its rewards and that adults 
can help him with skills he wants so that with 
these skills he can feel less helpless and can elicit 


respect and love. 


Reinforcement of New Learning. Until such 
a constant demonstration of a benign world gets 
through to him, saturates him, and is reinforced 
day after day, there is no reason to expect that 
unlearning will take place and that we can extin- 
guish the perception of the world as malevolent. 
Until we succeed in this task he will revert to his 
natural mode of reacting as surely as a Pavlov dog 
salivates at the ring of a bell until the effect of the 
bell ring has been extinguished by removing its 
reward and transferring it to some other stimulus. 
Until that time, there is not much hope that the 
anything that life offers 
He will not even give 


new methods of handling 
will be available to him. 
them an honest try. This 
keep indicating by demonstration, not talk, alter- 
nate modes of behavior. It merely means they will 
not click until the kaleidoscope of his life has been 
shaken up and he sees the world with new colors 


does not mean we don’t 


and pieces. 

How do we convey the message that school is 
a benign place to a child who thinks the whole 
world is a dreadful place and school the ultimate in 
dreadfulness? School is the place where all your 
faults shine through, where you are challenged and 
exposed, where you have to wait when you can’t 
wait, sit still when you must move, keep quiet when 
you must scream, or let someone go ahead of you 
when you must be first. Further, you must share 
the teacher when you can’t share so much as a 
chocolate bar, do something over and over when 
you can’t even do it the first time, follow a direction 
when you don’t hear a direction, do things the 
way people say when you are too angry to do what 
anybody says, love your neighbor when you can’t 
even love yourself, think when your mind wanders, 
listen to an adult droning on about something 
you're not interested in when your thoughts are 
creating fantasies of power, violence or escape. 


School is a Place Where Gratifications Exist. 
Somehow, day after day, regardless of the subject 
matter being used—blocks, paints, books, wood, 
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arithmetic, writing, clay or songs—each small part 
of the whole daily school design, must convey the 
information that gratifications exist. At first the 
gratifications must come immediately in the wake of 
the task. Later the interval between the problem 
and its fulfillment can lengthen out. At first the 
task must bring with it success, no matter how easy 
the job. Later the success can be postponed. Some 
errors can be encompassed on the way to success, 
some snags met and handled. Part of the reward 
of tolerating frustration need not be verbalized; jt 
just happens that the subject matter becomes more 
interesting and involving as more frustration can 
be tolerated. The timing on this problem is tricky, 
for if one waits too long the child properly feels 
belittled and contemptuous of the teacher as well 
as of himself. 


School is a Place With a Predictable Environ. 
ment. The school must convey the message that 
it is a place the child can handle, because it is a 
place that can handle the child. This means that 
a structure exists, no matter at what level or what 
the personal design of the teacher, in relation to the 
child’s needs. This structure is maintained and 
the teacher indicates clearly, and without guilt, that 
certain things can go in school, certain things 
cannot, and that school is a place of safety and 
learning. In other words, the structure relays the 
message that, what is appropriate at school at a 
given period, despite the effort for the child, is 
less boring in school than out of school. 


School as a Place Where Help is Available. 
School becomes a place where personal interests 
can be explored and developed. It is a place where 
help is available to get something going that a 
child wants to get going, and to get it completed 
once started. There is help not to mess up, tear up, 
destroy relationships, work, or sense of adequacy. 
The amount of help needed may be enormous—to 
make a boat out of two pieces of wood may take 
90 percent of the teacher’s effort and 10 percent 
of the child’s. If the task is important to the child, 
and if it is important that the child see a completed 
task in one school period at this time, then it is 
of no concern that the boat is more the teacher's 
creation than the child’s. Later, more and more 
of the job will be left to the child. Later, more 
tasks can be begun one day and completed in two, 
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three or even more days. The importance of the 
task lies in the message that the teacher conveys to 
the child about adults, school, work, effort, and 
about his own abilities to come through. 


Timing in Reference to Props. There is a time 
for extra supports and a time for no supports. 
This whole complicated message cannot be con- 
veyed at once. There are times for definitions to 
be marked according to the child’s ability to receive 
the definitions. A child badly frightened of the 
very thought of a school room or teacher may 
well have to spend the first few weeks carrying 
with him the comic books that later will not be 
permitted in school as inappropriate. The child 
whose identity is tied up with an object at a given 
period of time may well have to bring the water 
pistol to school just to hold even if he misuses it 
and, as a result, is bounced from school. He may 
need the match sticks or the marbles for whatever 
magical, protective or enhancing meanings they 
have to him. In a while, when the reality has 
come through that school is not necessarily a 
terrifying place but instead a place to learn with 
a teacher who will help, ail these props will be 
excluded along with other inappropriate and no 
longer necessary behavior. 

Timing in Reference to Self-image. There is 
a time to tell a child about the self-image he con- 
veys. For a while it may be necessary to allow the 
child to come to school ill-clothed, shirt unbuttoned, 
belt unfastened, shoes off, socks not matching and 
not too clean in order to put across the message 
that the child himself, no matter how unattractive 
he thinks himself to be and no matter how un- 
attractive he makes himself is acceptable. To let 
this go on too long, however, is to convey a poor 
message, one that says, I don’t care how you look, 
or, anything’s good enough for me, or, this doesn’t 
matter. Therefore, when the initial message has 
been imprinted, the teacher will not allow un- 
fastened belts, unbuttoned shirts, unmatching socks 
or unshod feet. 

For a while, when the child may be struggling 
to give up some of his violent physical aggression, 
he may replace it with language that even the 
teacher has never before heard. He has to be told 
this won’t do, when the words are said so loudly or 
so hostilely they can’t be ignored. But unless the 
dirty language itself upsets or excites the child 
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and the class, he may be allowed to stay in class. 
Later, he will most certainly be removed, because 


jlanguage has its. appropriate places, and this 


language doesn’t go in school any more than hitting 
or kicking go in school. Group reaction, group 
contagion, specific offensiveness to a particular 
teacher will determine the timing, when things are 
no longer tolerated, just as much as the child’s 
own personal needs. It is not useful to the child 
any more than it is to the rest of the group for 
him to feel he can powerfully destroy the purposes 
and meaning of school. At that point, the message 
that the child can handle school, because the school 
can handle him, breaks down. Letting toe much 
go by is as poor a communication in his unlearning 
of old perceptions as is deprivation. 


Expected Back-Sliding. Finally it grows clear 
that the message, that school is not what the child 
thought it was when he came, gets through. He is 
upset by this new perception and doesn’t know 
what to do with it. He tries all his old tricks, out of 
habit, yes, but also to defend himself against the 
need to create new ways of responding. Behavior 
may appear much the same, but the tone of the 
behavior has changed sufficiently so that the teacher 
and clinical staff are aware that a difference exists. 


Enter—Reality About Self. At this time new 
learning messages take place. The school, with 
its defined structure, now is used to define the 
child for himself, to point out his assets, and also 
his limitations. He is not superman, not all-power- 
ful; his grandiose ideas for undertaking a project 
can’t work but if he can shave them down to reality- 
size they can be put into action. A fantasy is fine, 
but to translate a fantasy into reality requires 
making the fantasy life-size. One cannot take a 
tour of the United States looking for turtles simply 
because one identifies with turtles but one can 
read about turtles, make maps of the places they 
live, and find out about these places from books and 
films. To do even this, skills are needed—one must 
learn how to read at a certain level, how to look 
at and use maps, and learn new words. This takes 
work. It doesn’t just come; it comes with help and 
work. With this work and help, one can grow more 
able, stronger, less helpless, and more realistically 
knowledgeable. It may be that a child is terrible 
at spelling but possesses a genuine skill at manipu- 
lating figures and such work goes fast and seems 
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easy and satisfying. Children are in school to 
explore their own abilities and to increase them- 
selves. 


Enter—Reality About the Teacher. The teach- 
er is there not to shame or expose but to help 
where it is needed because he wishes the child to 
be adequate and he feels he can be, no matter how 
many mess-ups and mistakes are made en route. 
He seems not to take the mistakes as seriously as 
the child. Mistakes are necessary in learning some- 
thing new and not simply an indication that a child 
is stupid, worthless and hopeless. Therefore, when 
a child has messed up beyond belief on Monday 
by using bad language, destroying the lesson plan, 
or getting into a fight with a classmate, he can 
still start fresh on Tuesday without dirty looks, 
After re- 
petitive demonstrations of all the above amazing 
phenomena about school and the teacher, it is 
hardly worthwhile to keep “messing up.” He may 


warning fingers or resentful reminders. 


try (frightening though it may be at first) to 
respond to encouragement with faith instead of 
despair, to stick five minutes longer with the work 
that always seems too hard, to listen to the direc- 
tions that are given. 

The hand on the shoulder that so scared the child 
for months, may not mean the teacher is going to 
trap him, pull him close only to turn against him, 
or demand a closeness which the child can’t tolerate. 
The hand may just be there to give reassurance, 
encouragement or a silent warning that the child’s 
behavior is going off bounds. It may be a support. 
not a trap. The hand may, in time, feel good, and 
the child will be able to answer with a smile instead 
of a scowl, curse, or punch. 


The Convalescent Emotionally 
Child. When these messages are conveyed to the 
emotionally disturbed child and when, given time, 


Disturbed 


patience and opportunities for back-sliding, he has 
developed his own new patterns of feeling and re- 
sponding, he will learn at school as other children 
learn. That is to say, he will have his good days 
and his bad, his easy subjects and his hard ones, 
his personal dislikes of teachers and peers, and his 
personal loves. 

Often when a child is over the major hump of 
disease, we tend not to allow him the margin for 
error and regression that we give any ordinary 
youngster. We grow wary of any lapse. To be 
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watchful and supportive is a good thing. To be 
wary and distrustful is another. Our very wariness 
and anxiety may become an unuseful message to 
convey. The convalescent emotionally disturbed 
child has a right to the same mistakes the rest of 
us make, to the same time lag between a new fact 
and its assimilation. With a reasonable amount of 
faith, watchfulness, support and continued interest, 
once he has stabilized his new perceptions, he not 
only can, but should, be handled in the same way 
as other children, without an overdose of special. 


ness. 


Summary 


It is true that the treated emotionally disturbed 
child lives with scar tissue. It is true that damages 
leave their mark. But who does not grow up with 
damages of some sort? It is true that life may again 
present him with conditions which may throw him 
back into his old perceptions temporarily or per- 
manently. But we cannot guarantee that life will 
not throw the healthiest of us. nor can we know for 
certain our saturation point. 

On the one hand, it may be that he will break 
again under too much pressure. On the other, it 
may be that emotional scar tissue is stronger than 
new tissue and that, just because of his past experi- 
ences and his new insights and ability to suffer 
through storms, he may have greater strengt 
than most. It is the initial communication center 
that sends the clearest messages, and if, by our 
demonstration, we have made extinct the origina 
messages, have made them untrue for the child. 
unuseful and inappropriate, and if we have give 
reinforcement to more useful paiterns and percep. 
tions, the child will choose the patterns most usefu 
to him in living his life. 
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Utilizing Public School Resources 


In Speech Correction Programs 


PEECH is a social skill. Its effectiveness is a 
S controlling factor in an individual’s adjustment 
to life. When children with specific speech disabil- 
ities arrive in school, plans are made for thorough 
and consistent remedial programs which will re- 
duce these defects and aid in the achievement of 
acceptable speech. 

By nature, the school abounds in materials, in- 
formation, situations, and personnel. These influ- 
ences, directly or indirectly, are among the most 
powerful in the child’s total growth and develop- 
ment. Effective planning mobilizes these several 
resources so that the best of each may be utilized. 
This article will attempt to examine various aspects 
of school life and to indicate resources which might 
aid speech services. 

The first and undoubtedly the most important 
asset the public school offers is the naturalness of 
the situation. The pupil is at home in school. He 


What 


happens in school is accepted. There is nothing 


goes there every day; so do his friends. 


strange about going out of the classroom for special 
help. It is an everyday occurrence. Children leave 
their classrooms for music, physical education, psy- 
chological tests and other services. Going to a 
speech class does not mark a pupil as being differ- 
ent. He has friends who go there. The teacher 
he meets in the speech room looks like any other 
teacher—no white coat is worn. The room looks 
much like other school rooms—no medical para- 
phernalia is seen. And, not the least in importance, 
this visit is not one planned by his parents, nor are 
they paying directly for it. Speech correction is 
a school service and as such it may be accepted 


@ MARTHA £. BLACK and MILTON C. EASTMAN are 
Consultants in Speech Correction, Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State of Illinois, Springfield. 
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without any danger of the loss of status among 
peers. 

In selection of cases and planning of the sched- 
ule, the correctionist will find the counsel of the 
building principal, the supervisors, and the super- 
intendent helpful. These people may be aware of 
local situations which are unknown to the correc- 
tionist but which contribute to the success or fail- 


ure of the program. 


Classroom Facilities 


The classroom comes first among the adjunct 
services to the overall planning for the integration 
of speech correction in the school. This is where 
the child spends much of his school day with his 
classroom The 
speech correctionist and the classroom teacher can 


teacher guiding his activities. 


collaborate professionally in many ways which will 
benefit the child. 

Conferences should be held in which the class- 
room teacher is informed about the nature of 
the speech problem, the techniques in progress, and 
the results being obtained. In turn, the classroom 
teacher is in a strategic position to acquaint the 
speech correctionist with the academic progress, 
social adjustment, behavior and personality factors 
related to the child who has a speech problem. 

The public school offers many opportunities for 
the speech correctionist to learn from specialists 
in the various grades. People can be found here 
whose professional knowledge will contribute to 
the correctionist’s understanding of the teaching 
of children of all ages. Time spent observing a 
master teacher conducting a reading class will re- 
veal many techniques which can be transferred to 
the speech room. Occasional visits to classrooms 
will acquaint one with the multiplicity of approach- 


es used at various grade levels. 
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The first grade teacher has expert knowledge 
and skill in dealing with six-year old children; the 
second grade teacher with seven-year olds, and so 
on. Awareness of the procedures used by the class- 
room teacher can provide insight in the use of 
similar techniques in speech training and _ thus 
prevent the confusion which might result from 
presenting a second and different approach. The 
use of cursive writing at the time when the child 
is using only manuscript, or a failure to observe 
the left-to-right eye progression in drill materials 
are examples. The correctionist, who must be 
something of a specialist at all levels, can supple- 
ment his basic training through classroom visits. 


Likewise the classroom teacher should be in- 
vited to visit the speech room. By observing a 
lesson being taught, he becomes aware of objectives 
in speech correction and acquires a better under- 
standing of what he can do to strengthen the 
remedial work. 


The classroom serves as a practice ground for 
the use and habituation of the corrected speech 
sound. Working together, the classroom teacher 
and the speech correctionist can plan and carry 
through a series of activities which will give the 
child opportunities to use and thereby strengthen 
his newly acquired sounds. Among such classroom 
activities are: (a) directing use of the child’s speech 
workbook, (b) providing oral language experiences 
which emphasize the new sound in conversational 
speech, (c) making a child with speech defect less 
conspicuous by using the tape recorder to evaluate 
the speech of every child, (d) providing a realistic 
basis for strengthening speech by interchanging 
information concerning classroom study units, vo- 
cabulary drills, spelling lists, poems memorized, 
oral reading selections, and topics of current inter- 
est, and (e) assuring a common understanding of 
a child’s growth by periodic reports of progress. 


The influences of the classroom teacher on the 
emotional responses of a child, particularly a young 
one, are immeasurable. When the pupil is assured 
of a sympathetic interest from the teacher as well 
as from the speech correctionist, his attitude to- 
ward speech is usually a positive one. 

The various subject matter courses such as his- 
tory, English, foreign languages, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and general speech all abound in materials 
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which the correctionist may use to enrich the speech 
program and strengthen the student’s preparation 
for participation in his regular class work. If the 
social science work may be made more interesting 
by some additional project that has been prepared 
for the speech class, speech has a new tunctional 
value to the pupil. This is not to infer that the 
speech correctionist teaches materials which the 
classroom teacher has not yet presented, but rather 
that the correctionist seeks materials which add to 
the classroom offering and also become adjunct 
to the speech therapy. For example, drilling on un. 
familiar words might help to establish certain 
sounds. This activity would have the additional 
value of fixing in the pupil’s mind his new vocab. 
ulary. The nomenclature of science and mathe. 
matics is rich in tongue twisters. Thirty-three, 
three-sevenths, thermometer,  stalactite, 
streptococcus, photosynthesis, parenthesis, are a few 


statistics, 


examples. 


The speech correctionist should be searching 
constantly for opportunities which give his stu- 
dents participation in the oral work of the regular 
classes. Sometimes help may be given on oral re- 
ports. Again, a few students in the speech correc- 
tion program might plan a dramatization or a 
panel discussion to be presented in the classroom, 


Special Services 


Guidance and Testing 


The guidance department contains a history for 
each child from the time he entered school to the 
current date. In addition to academic records, the 
department maintains the results of psychological 
tests, health data, and a record of any achievement 
or incident of significance to the case. The guid: 


ance staff can assist the correctionist in counseling | 


with students who have severe adjustment prob- 


lems. Because confusion may result from more 
than one person working directly with a child, a 
decision should be made as to whether the correc: 
tionist or guidance counselor can best serve at 4 
given time. 

When at all possible, it is wise to have a psy- 
chological study made of every pupil having 4 
complicated speech problem. In a school thal 
has psychologists on its staff, this is easily done; 
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however, in schools where these specialists are not 
available, it may be necessary to utilize outside 
resources. One should become familiar with the 
service agencies in his area. While the contribu- 
tions of the counselor or the psychologist may add 
greatly to the fund of knowledge concerning a pu- 
pil and may suggest avenues of approach to his 
problems, it must be recognized that it is the 
speech correctionist who is professionally respon- 
sible for the speech therapy and it is he who charts 
the course. 


Health 


As an auxiliary service available to the speech 
correction program, the school health department, 
with the attending school nurse, should be most 
helpful. The speech correctionist has long recog- 
nized the value of the school nurse. Often she has 
the first contact with the child and the home. Her 
records of the child’s developmental history should 
be carefully scrutinized. This conserves time and 
avoids annoying parents by asking for previously 
given information. In some instances a correc- 
tionist will want to transfer some of the health 
data to her own records. 

In every case that has a physical involvement. 
the nurse handles the purely medical aspect. For 
example, in many programs she tests the hearing, 
implements the necessary follow-up work, and re- 
ports to the correctionist the recommendations of 
the physician. This is true of practically all cases; 
however, there may be an exceptional situation 
where it is better for the correctionist to have a 
direct contact with the medical person. For the 
sake of harmony and clear understanding between 
departments, the nurse should know about this 
contact. Home visits, occasionally, may bring more 
satisfactory results if the nurse accompanies the 
speech correctionist. 

After conferring with the nurse and reviewing 
the health records, the correctionist must exercise 
his own professional judgment in determining 
whether the information obtained is sufficient to 
give as complete an understanding of the child as 
the speech problem requires. Caution must be ex- 
ercised in forming judgments based on second- 
hand reports. In some instances a new medical 
history should be obtained. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Through the combined efforts of the school 
health nurse and the speech correctionist, aid for 
the severely handicapped children may be obtained 
expeditiously from such sources as state and local 
divisions of public and mental health, state and 
local departments of public welfare, the state office 
of vocational rehabilitation, and state and national 
organizations concerned with exceptional children. 
The school health department can use its influence 
with local civic and fraternal organizations which 
are often willing to sponsor scholarships to sum- 
mer speech camps for handicapped children. Such 
community participation in the speech correction 
service helps to spotlight its importance. 


Physical Education 


Often a good supplementary therapy program 
can be developed with the physical education in- 
structor. These specialists, together with the cor- 
rectionist, may devise plans which give an oppor- 
tunity for expression to some timid child, or give 
the bully a chance to work off some of his aggres- 
siveness. In other instances a program of correc- 
tive gymnastics may be just what the awkward 
overweight, or underweight, adolescent needs. This 
avenue of education offers a chance for social 
growth through participation in group games and 
the various other types of activities. An occasional 
visit to the playground will give the correctionist 
an insight into the intra-group relationships. A 
good liaison with the people in this field will open 
innumerable opportunities to plan therapeutic pro- 
grams for certain students. 


Instructional Materials 


Library 


No department in the school has more to offer 
speech services than the library. Here one may 
turn for materials to be used with the children— 
books of poetry, short stories.and anecdotes, and 
the biographies of people who have overcome 
handicaps. These latter stories are particularly help- 
ful to those who have the battles ahead of them. 
The beautifully illustrated books for young chil- 
dren serve to stimulate conversation in the speech 
class and can be used later for the show-and-tell 


hour. 
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The library has files of pictures which may be 
borrowed. The magazine sections can yield a wealth 
of material. Pamphlets lend themselves to speech 
work and cover a wide range of interests. The 
booklets on vocations have a great appeal to high 
schoo] students and can be made a meaningful 
part of speech activities. Multiple copies of supple- 
mentary books are valuable aids in group work. 
Discarded books and magazines should not be 
overlooked. From these one may cull pictures. 
poems. paragraphs and short stories. all of which 
are extremely useful in speech work. The card 
catalogue and the Readers Guide are of value in 
locating materials. 

When a speech correctionist is hesitant about 
buyiug an expensive book until he has had an op- 
portunity to review it, the librarian can secure it 
on a trial basis. It is through the school libraries 
that books may be borrowed from the State li- 
brary, university libraries and other sources of ex- 
tensive book collections. Using this resource, a 
correctionist, in even the most remote area, may 
have access to the newest and best that has been 
written. 

The library class and the story-telling hour af- 
ford opportunities for the children to practice their 
newly acquired speech habits. Conferences between 
the librarian and speech correctionist may insure 


the utilization of these opportunities. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


The department of audio-visual aids can pro- 
vide instructional materials for speech training. 
There are an increasing number of useful films 
which the informed correctionist may use at vroup 
Phono- 


graph records and tape recordings. too, may be 


meetings as well as for work with students 


borrowed. The opaque and the overhead projectors 
in some situations may be used advantageously. 
Frequently an audio-visual aids department is able 
other 


materials from various sources outside the school. 


to secure dioramas. charts. feltboards and 


Museums furnish schools with displays which the 


speech correctionist might find useful. 


Applied and Fine Arts 


There are numerous opportunities for self-ex- 
pression, for working through personality prob- 
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economics, art, music, speech, and shop. While it 
is in these courses that the non-academically in- 
clined girl or boy may realize his first genuine 
satisfaction in school work, it is also possible that 
in these same classes the good student may dis. 
cover the joy of creation which he has not ex. 
perienced in his more intellectual pursuits. 


Home Economics 


Through home economics an unattractive girl 
may learn how to dress becomingly, how to ar. 
range her hair in a suitable style, and may acquire 
other techniques of grooming that will draw favor- 
able attention to her and thereby build her self. 
confidence. In the same group the pseudo-sophis. 
ticated girl may grow in genuine self-respect 
through the satisfaction and joy that comes from 
viewing something she herself has created. In the 
foods class a girl may study nutrition and thereby 
learn to regulate her diet so that she may control 
her weight or possibly correct her complexion prob- 
lems. In sewing class she may make a chic dress 
which she will be asked to model. Through the 
praise and admiration of her friends and famil) 
on her achievement. poise and confidence are 
strengthened and she may be motivated to further 
creative efforts. The study of homemaking may 
stimulate her to do some decorating or remodeling 
of her room and thus furnish an opportunity for 
self-expression. Home economics instructors con- 
duct lessons in manners and social graces which 
are the activities adolescent girls sometimes need 
to help them overcome the blocks which are pre- 
venting them from obtaining good speech. Such 
projects as these may be used by the co: rectionist 
for meaningful speech subjects as well 2- for ex- 
periences contributing to personality development. 


Shops 


Through activities in one of the shops. a shy 
boy with poor speech may find certain satisfactions 
which will build his pride to such an extent that 
he will be less timid about expressing himself. An 
aura of masculinity prevails in the activities of a 
shop and any tie between what happens there and 
in his speech class may help the embarrassed ado- 
lescent to feel that even among men the production 
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of good speech is a desirable objective. The shop 
program gives him an opportunity for self-expres- 
sion and in turn gives him subjects for conversa- 
tion which are meaningful sides of his personality. 
If he can do one job well—design, hammer, paint 
or mold some material into an attractive and use- 
ful object for which he receives recognition—he 
will be genuinely motivated to talk about his ac- 
complishment. 


Art 


Teachers of art consider its main contributions 
to education are the development of a_pupil’s 
sensory powers, the recognition of him as a unique 
individual, and the stimulation of his creative ac- 
tivity. Speech correctionists, too, are working on 
the increased uses of sensory powers, particularly 
those of hearing, seeing, and speaking. Each child 
who is working on a speech problem, of course. is 
regarded as an individual. The therapy is planned 
for him and him alone, and in turn, no activity 
depends more upon the creative impulses of a per- 
son than does his speech. The prime objective of 
all speech correction is to stimulate these impulses 
in the production of meaningful and pleasing com- 
munication. With objectives basically the same for 
both the teachers of art and speech, these two 
groups should work closely together. 


The art class offers many opportunities for re- 
lease of emotions, self-expression and joy of ac- 
complishment. The therapeutic values of hand 
painting have long been recognized. In addition 
to the personality development which may come 
from the creation of artistic projects, the student 
has an opportunity to prepare posters, games and 
various other materials which will be both decora- 
tive and useful to the speech correction room. The 
mere fact that his work has been displayed on the 
bulletin board may make the child more receptive 
to the plans for his speech improvement. 


In cases of extremely retarded speech, the first 
oral response may be obtained while the child is 
working with his hands. Making a clay doll may 
bring forth the response “boy.” 
couraged to bring to speech class something he 
has created and use that as a basis for discussion. 

A speech correctionist relates the story of a 
thirteen-year-old secondary stutterer whom she felt 


He may be en- 
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she was not reaching. He was difficult to establish. 
Vainly she had tried to probe his interest levels 
and approached an ‘impasse in her attempts. In 
talking with the art teacher she mentioned the boy’s 
name with surprising results. Immediately the art 
teacher began to praise the boy’s creative talents. 
She felt that his communication problem was re- 
duced in her class because of the great interest the 
boy displayed in his work. 

With planned action which involved no sudden 
change in techniques, the speech correctionist be- 
gan to appeal to the boy’s interest through his 
ability in art. The negative feelings which had so 
completely governed his former attitude in speech 
class began to slough off. 

The speech correctionist conferred with the art 
teacher and together they planned some projects 
for this boy. He was assigned the job of building 
a stage for puppet shows which could be adapted 
to various dramatic forms. The lad accepted the 
task with enthusiasm. He not only built the stage 
but he designed the scenery for various puppet 
plays and constructed the puppets. In time the 
speech correctionist had him interested in writing 
original plays and speaking the lines as he manip- 
ulated the puppets. The interpersonal relationship 
proved to be an excellent psychotherapeutic one, 
with the boy’s stuttering becoming markedly re- 
duced. 

Attractive prints of great paintings may be bor- 
rowed from the art department and used to stimu- 
late discussions or dramatizations. Just the placing 
of good pictures in the speech room may have 
subtle yet positive effect upon the student’s reaction 
toward coming into the class. The decorative value, 
too, of masterpieces should not be overlooked. 





Craft Materials 


Make crafts exciting to children with crea- 
tive mediums. Everything for the classroom. 


@ Cork @ Wooden Plates 
@ Peacock Looms @ Boxes 

@ Felt @ Book Ends 

@ Modeling Metals @ Glass Etching 


Write for free descriptive catalog. 
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Music 


Vocal music and good speech have basic con- 
cepts that are similar in many respects. The music 
teacher constantly needs to emphasize good dic- 
tion and careful pronunciation. He is always aware 
of phrasing, timing, accent, stress, rhythm, pitch, 
loudness., resonance, tone, and vocal quality. What 
good speech teacher is not sensitive at all times 
to these same characteristics? He does much to 
create an awareness of sound and to refine the 
child’s critical listening powers. In the practice on 
wind instruments, focused on the 
breath mechanism and its voluntary control. The 
music teacher and the speech correctionist together 


attention is 


can plan a program of music and rhythms which 
can be of benefit to both the children with articula- 
tory problems and the children with no obvious 
speech difficulties. 

Children with speech problems are often shy and 
withdrawn and need activities to help them gain 
confidence, poise, and a feeling of success in what 
they are doing. Singing is a form of group activity 
which offers a modicum of security to the timid 
child. When everyone is singing, his mistakes in 
articulation are not easily judged, his timidity is 
lessened, and self-confidence gained. Many of the 
early songs children learn to sing are the nursery 
rhymes set to music. These very songs, derived from 
simple poetry. include the sounds and sound blends 
the children are learning to produce correctly in 
speech class. 

The music teacher should know which pupils 
attend speech classes in order that he can be aware 
of their problems and provide whatever opportuni- 
ties are available for corrective therapy through 
music. This may be by refining the skills of listen- 
ing and those of articulation, or it may be primarily 
by offering an attractive outlet for emotional ex- 
pression. Since music is highly stimulating and 
serves as an excellent channel for the release of 
tensions, the music teacher is in a position to help 
the child who stutters or whose speech is that of 
the cerebral palsied. 


Correctly planned, the music program can furnish 
an emotional outlet for the stutterer. His feelings 
of inferiority, fear, and discomfort can be reduced. 
With the reduction of these negative emotions 
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through participation in group singing or the play. 


ing of an instrument in the band or orchestra, he 
enjoys himself and positive social attitudes ar 
developed. 

The playing of both lively and quiet recorded 
music has a relaxing effect. The music teacher cap 
recommend to the speech correctionist certain 





records to use with those speech cases who have} 


crippling conditions which result in muscular ten. 
sion. Quieted and relaxed, the child can complet 
his speech lesson wih a greater degree of satisfac. 
tion and success. 

Many European correctionists are enthusiastic 
in their praise of the use of music in speech therapy, 
Activities ranging from simple nursery songs to 
the “bong, bong, bong” of Dr. Svend Smith’s bongo 
drums are employed for cases varying from lisps 
to severe voice problems. Music and its contribu. 
tion to speech correction needs to be re-evaluated 
in this country. 


Speech Arts 


Because speech correction had its origin in speech 
departments, a close affinity between the two re 
mains. Teachers in these classes are keenly aware 
of the values of good speech and are professionally 
prepared in many instances to give assistance in 
speech correction. The nature of the class work 
offers endless opportunities for correlation with the 
therapy conducted in the clinic. Informal talks, oral 
reading, speeches, debates, radio and_ television 
work, and dramatics are tailor-made situations for 
the use of the newly acquired speech. A correctionis 
may plan activities which supplement the work in 
the speech class. 


General Activities and Miscellaneous 
Materials 


Using staff conferences on puzzling problems i: 
a growing practice in schools. The speech correc- 
tionist has dual opportunities in these meetings 
In addition to making his contribution from the 
point of view of a correctionist, he also has the 
chance to benefit from the reactions of various 
professional people. This interchange of informs- 
tion is helpful to all concerned persons. 

While one cannot attend all general teachers 
meetings and conferences, he will find it profitable 
to keep himself inforrued concerning the subjects 
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to be discussed and attend those meetings which 
are of interest to him and to which he may make 
a contribution. 

Parent Teacher Association meetings offer op- 
portunities to meet the parents in rather informal 
situations. Invitations may be issued to visit the 
speech classes and indirectly the parents may learn 
to know the program and the teacher. 

The clubs, societies, and organizations found in 
all schools are designed to appeal to the varied 
curiosities of students. Such groups give opportuni- 
ties for participation in activities under somewhat 
less formal structure than those of the classrooms. 
This freedom and these extra-curricular interests 
may be effective therapy for certain speech cases. 
A speech program should take cognizance of these 
offerings. Not only should most students be encour- 
aged to join some group, but the correctionist him- 
self will find that by sponsoring a club open to all 
students he will grow in his understanding of over- 
all problems and will gain in acceptance by the 
entire school. The correctionist’s acceptance of at 
least one all-school responsibility will aid in his 
being recognized by other faculty members as a 
co-worker. The rewards accrued will compensate 
for the efforts expended. 

The storeroom, the supply room, the attic, and 
even the wastebaskets all yield supplies which may 
be used to create motivational materials needed to 
meet the never-ending demands for something new 
and interesting to spark the speech lesson. In addi- 
tion to the requisition blank and a knowledge of 
what it can get, of inestimable value to the correc- 
tionist is a good working relationship with the 
custodian. He is the person who knows where un- 
sued materials are stored and, also, he may be 
handy with a hammer and a saw. Like the school 
secretary, he is someone worth knowing. 


Conclusion 


This presentation attempts to describe a few of 
the many opportunities available in the schools for 
the enrichment of a speech rehabilitation program. 
Undoubtedly there are many others. To date these 
have been largely unexplored resources, but even a 
cursory survey reveals a multiplicity of situations 
and materials which may be utilized in the devel- 
opment of speech programs which are both stimu- 
lating and effective. 
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7 NEW ANSWERS 
TO YOUR PROBLEMS IN 


“SPECIAL EDUCATION’ 


[] American Academy for Cerebral Palsy— 
KERNICTERUS AND ITS IMPOR- 
TANCE IN CEREBRAL PALSY. Pub. 
61, 320 pp., 41 il. (2 color plates) , $8.75 


Malinda Dean Garton—TEACHING THE 
EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARD- 
ED—PRACTICAL METHODS. Pub. 
61, 248 pp., 147 il, $7.50. 


John C. Glidewell—PARENTAL ATTI- 
TUDES AND CHILD BEHAVIOR. 
Pub. ’61, 272 pp., 18 il., $8.50 


Alfred H. Katz — PARENTS OF THE 
HANDICAPPED: Self-Organized Par- 
ents’ and Relatives’ Groups for Treat- 
ment of Ill and Handicapped Chil- 
dren. Pub. 61, 168 pp., $6.00 


(1) John M. Martin—JUVENILE VANDAL- 
ISM: A Study of Its Nature and Pre- 
vention, Pub. ’61, 160 pp., 12 il., $6.50 


Charles E. Palmer —SPEECH AND 
HEARING PROBLEMS: A Guide for 
Teachers and Parents. Pub. 61, 152 
pp.. 15 il., $5.50 


Hugh C. Thompson and Joseph B. Seagle 
—THE MANAGEMENT OF PEDIAT- 
RIC PRACTICE: A Philosophy and 
Guide. Pub. ’61, 200 pp., 38 il., $7.50 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield e Illinois 








A Teacher's Approach... 


Literature Appreciation For The Gifted 


is is what I think, and how I feel about what | 
read, that is important.” This is the slogan used 
to motivate extensive reading and appreciation of 
literature in our seventh grade enrichment program 
for the gifted. 

Based on this over-all premise the goals of our 
reading program are: To develop interest in good 
literature, To encourage critical examination of 
books read, To increase experiences vicariously, and 
To develop a balanced pattern of reading. 

In order to achieve these goals the first pre- 
requisite is for the teacher to be vitally interested 
in books. Further he should have read all of those 
assigned to the class, and then, be willing to listen 
patiently and eagerly while a child discusses or 
talks about what he is reading. whether it be 
during class, at recess, noon, or after school. 


Enthusiasm is “Catching” 


Since all of these children could read at grade 
level and above, my problem was not one of “how” 
they could read, but of “what” they were reading, 
and I felt the greatest need was to get them 
enthusiastic about good literature. Too many of 
them were reading just one type of book, generally 
dealing with space, adventure. or teen-age popular 
fiction. 
winners, and other excellent material were being 


The familiar classics, Newbery Award 


passed by because, as one boy put it, “They are 
too hard to get into.” Since enthusiasm is “catch- 
ing” and because I felt most of these children like 
to talk, our BOOK CLUB discussions became the 
key to the solution of the problem. 


@ LYDA H. BROWNING is a Teacher at the Border Star 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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During the year we receive 12 sets of books (1] 
to a set) which have been chosen according to the 
interests and experience of the grade level in which 
they are to be used. These are selected by the 
Department of Education for the Academically 
Talented, and are rotated among seven schools 
participating in the program. Each class receives 
two or three sets of books every seven weeks. The } 
class is divided into groups, the members of each 
group receive books with the same title. A time 
is set, generally 10 days, for independent reading 
of the book. Titles included in our seventh grade 
reading program for this year are: 

e Bauman, Sons of the Steppe 

e Speare, The Witch of Blackbird Pond 
e Fast, Haym Salomon, Son of Liberty 
e Latham, Carry on, Mr. Bowditch 

e Stevenson, The Black Arrow 

e Keith, Rifles for Watie 

e Ullman, Banner in the Sky 

e Sandburg. Abe Lincoln Grows Up 

e Van Loon, The Story of Mankind 

e Simon, All Men Are Brothers 

e Sawson, The Great Wheel 

e Annister, Swiftwater 

For our BOOK CLUB discussions we pull our 
chairs into a circle. Using a few basic points for 
discussion we try to determine by a free exchange 
of ideas just what the book is “all about.” How can 
we bring the story into our own lives—can we se 
ourselves as one of the characters in this book! 
Would we have acted the way he did? Which person 
would we prefer to be? Why? Have we had these 
same experiences and what did we do about them! 


1. Hall, Theodore. Gifted Children, The Cleveland Ston 
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Too many children read a book without project- 
ing themselves into the story. It is a thing apart. 
In order to motivate thinking they must live vicari- 
ously with the happenings, using the situations as 
presented as a basis for their reasoning. The group 
discussion gives them a chance to express orally 
what they think; to compare their ideas of com- 
prehension, and to appreciate the differing view- 
points and interpretations of others. 

Problems arise. The children realize through this 
exchange that their assumptions are not necessarily 


, the correct ones, and that the ideas of others are 


sometimes better than their own. It makes them 
aware also, that to solve some problems posed by 
acertain story it is necessary to go beyond this 
one writer's point of view, do more research, study 
many facts pertaining to the questions and then, 
decide for themselves the answers. Perhaps a specific 
illustration would clarify this last statement. During 
one BOOK CLUB on Haym Salomon one pupil 
disagreed with the generalization about Robert 
Morris, the financial leader of the Revolution. “I 
have read other material on this gentleman,” he 
said, “and it gave me an entirely different picture 
of him, than this author portrayed, and what all of 
you seem to be thinking about him.” This led to 
further probing, exchanging of ideas, and to the 
realization that more research was necessary before 
they could form an accurate and unbiased opinion. 


Fictional or Biographical? 


After a subjective examination of the book we 
discuss the type of writing. Is it fictional? bio- 
graphical? scientific? fictional based on fact? What 
is the author trying to tell us; what was the author’s 
reason for writing the book? Did the word-pictures 
(descriptive writing) improve the story? Did it 
help you to “feel” the mood of the story? How did 
the author reveal his feelings the best—through 
description, conversation or informational writing? 
Had you been writing the book would you have 
changed the ending? Do you think any of the 
characters should have acted differently? Why? 
Did you gain any factual knowledge from reading 
this book? Would you recommend it to anyone 
else? 

The boys and girls like BOOK CLUB, they look 


forward eagerly to receiving and discussing the 
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speech therapy 


RIDDLE-A-RHYME is a new series of 8 color film- 
Strips designed to overcome language and articu- 
lation difficulties. Set, complete with Teacher’s Manual, 

$30. 





Correlated for use with these filmstrips, or in- 
dependently in school or at home, a completely 


different kind of Lotto Game: RIDDLE-A-RHYME 
LOTTO. Interesting, informative, 12-game carton. 
$10.80 


Order on approval from: 


146-01 ARCHER AVENUE, JAMAICA 35, NEW YORK 


eye gate 
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next set of books. 
freely, listen to one another, and we don’t need to 


“We get to express ourselves 


say just what is supposed to be said,” remark the 

children, and, said one boy whose reading had been 

confined to the Tom Swift series, “I didn’t know 
there were so many good books!” Rewards enough 
for the teacher! 

The book club provides excellent motivation for 
them to read on their own, and, at my request, 
each pupil keeps an accounting of the books he 
reads during the year. This accounting is not to be 
in the form of the old familiar book report, but 
merely a recording of three statements on an index 
card: 

e Author, title, publishing company, date of publi- 
cation. 

e One sentence telling what he thought about while 
he read the book. “I thought it was interesting,” 
is not acceptable, but what thoughts actually ran 
through his mind, or caused him to contemplate 
about the happenings, is the information re- 


quired. 





mystery or biography, and can realize that in orde 
to maintain a well-balanced reading wheel it will 
necessary for him to choose books in the areas hej 
In this way a “lop-sided” reading 


The 1962 membership year begins on 
neglecting. 
program is avoided. 

Only once during the year do I post the numbe, 
of books read by each student, and this is at th 
close of school. I have tried stars, colored square 
and stickers following the names of each pupil o 
a chart, but have never convinced myself that much 


January 1. Be sure your CEC member- 


ship is renewed in order to insure un- 


interrupted receipt of Exceptional Chil- 





dren. 





was accomplished under this publicized pressure 


A a ” ; 
e One sentence telling how he felt when he finished Instead, we “talk” books. We compare the char 


the story. There is a fine line of distinction here. 
Perhaps it is best explained by asking if their 
thoughts made them happy or sad; did it make 
them feel they should try to help remedy situ- 


acters in one story with those in another; we 
compare various works by the same author; we 
discuss plot similarities and differences; we discover 
the many means of plot and character development; 


ations in the society in which they lived, did it We "joy together the fascinations of a well-writtes 




















make them more appreciative of the privileges  “tOTY- and the opportunity to express our thoughis} Inj 
9 and our feelings; in other words—we motivate each 
eee. : : : other into sos reading and good discussion, and it} 
On the reverse side of the card the pupil may list conte! 5 5 5 ee Ra 
the main characters if he wishes, since these cards ne Yo 
are pulled from the file from time to time during 19) 
} 
the year and are used as the base for extemporane- ' 
ous speeches. This added bit of information pro- 
} per 
vides him with a quick recall of the story. As some ft 
juick recall 0 y. As 00 There IS an answer... | \ 
of the boys and girls begin to read more books, a ALL / se 
review of titles reveals an unbalanced pattern of for ages. ia 
reading; intensive reading in one area, or of one THE BROWN SCHOOLS i 
author’s works became apparent. To help balance for mentally retarded and ee 
their individual reading program, a commercial emotionally disturbed persons ad 
. . . i i * 
reading design was introduced. from infancy to maturity “ 
i : . Older retarded persons: 21 years and over edt 
Commercial Reading Design Retarded children: infancy to 21 years int 
7 > we . , ; ; 6 a Emotionally disturbed children and ; 
The one we use for seventh ee divides the sdclenstiaies © to 18 years vi 
reading areas into four groupings: ‘ ocial Science, FOR a detailed catalogue describing sch 
Effective Living, Natural Science, and Special Types THE BROWN SCHOOLS in both the 
of Literature. These areas are again sub-divided. text and photographs, write to str 
Special Types of Literature, for example, includes en oo" LEE DEARING, Registrar ps) 
° ° e - , 
books about religion, fairy tales, myths, folklore, P. 5. Box 4008 re} 
stink c , ‘ster Austin 51, Texas 
stories about home and school, adv enture, mystery, tht <n of 
romance, poetry, humorous and fanciful stories. Medical and Psychiatric Director siv 
In all, there are 22 categories, and each book may : tio 
be placed in three of these. em 
From the cards which he prepares, the student ica 
lists all books read, and locates them on his reading nee — 
design. After a few books have been listed he can nae a Texas ste 
easily see if he is concentrating on adventure. a ea tic 
a in 
2. My Reading Design. North Manchester, Ind: Reading 
Circle, Inc. In 
214 EX 
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“A Teaching Method for Brain- 
Injured and Hyperactive Children.” 


Cruickshank, W. M., Bentzen, Frances, 
Ratzeburg, S. H. & Tannhauser, Mirian. New 
York: Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 


1961. 


This book is a detailed report of a two-year ex- 
periment conducted in the Public Schools of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, testing the effec- 
tiveness of a special educational program for brain 
injured and hyperactive children. This experiment 
involved 40 children attending public schools who 
were divided into two experimental and two con- 
trol classes. These children (CA range 7-11; IQ 50 
or above) were placed in the special program whose 
educational goals were to be obtained through the 
introduction of four special elements: “reduced en- 
vironmental stimuli, reduced 
school program and life plan, and an increase in 
the stimulus value of the teaching materials con- 
structed to cope with specific characteristics of the 
psychopathology under consideration.” These goals 


space, structured 


represent a close wedding of the authors to the ideas 
of Strauss and his collaborators. There are exten- 
sive and useful discussions regarding the organiza- 
tion of the research project, the teaching methods 
employed, the diagnostic procedures and neurolog- 
ical reports. 

It is important to note that although these young- 
sters all received a very thorough medical diagnos- 
tic work-up, the criterion for including a youngster 
in the program was behavioral, not neurological. 
In other words, it was the hyperactive-aggressive 
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behavior which called the attention of the school 
personnel to these children. Some of these young- 
sters were diagnosed as having neurological injury, 
while others showed no conclusive evidence of 
specific injury as far as the medical diagnostic 
work-up could determine. The concept that it is 
behavior, not organic structure, that is the key 
factor in educational planning represents a notable 
step forward in dealing with learning disability 
cases. 

Although the authors modestly call this a dem- 
onstration project and take great pains to point out 
the tenuousness of the findings, due to the practical 
problems involved in doing research in a public 
school setting, the reader is almost inundated with 
data obtained on these youngsters. One table alone. 
involving the psychiatric observations on the sub- 
jects, extends to 38 pages. This great detail in re- 
porting is, at once, a strength and a weakness of 
the book. From the reader’s standpoint it is refresh- 
ing, on one hand, to obtain such detail on the re- 
sults of an educational program. Or: the other hand, 
the mass of data makes it difficult for the reader 
to come to a general over-all evaluation. The answer 
to the general question. “What happened?” is not 
an easy one to decipher from the text. 

The total results of the experiment considering 
the amount of professional effort and planning 
that was put into the experiment. appears limited. 
The experimental youngsters received one year of 
training and then were tested in the follow-up 
examination the next year. After the one year of 
training the experimental groups were not signifi- 
cantly zhead of the control groups on the measures 
of intellectual ability or language development. 
The experimental groups did seem to show slightly 
more improvement on the tasks of a perceptual 
motor nature than the control groups. This would 
be the kind of result expected in a program which 
places a high stress on perceptual motor activities. 

However, when a follow-up examination was 
done on these children one year later even these 
slight differences in favor of the experimental group 
had disappeared. The authors, in conclusion, state 
“while still further evidence needs to be obtained, 
it is the opinion of the authors that hyperactive 
children in a non-stimulating environment and 
structured program demonstrate sufficient progress 
to warrant continuation of this approach with such 
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children.” If the authors are so encouraged, then 
this encouragement must come from their clinical 
experience with the children rather than from the 
research results, since little encouragement could 
be obtained from them. 


It is true that both experimental and control 
groups showed considerable improvement in _per- 
ceptual motor skills over the two year period. Not 
too much importance should be placed on this find- 
ing, however. The passage of two years can and 
does bring intellectual maturation in these percep- 
tual areas. The crucial comparison is between the 
experimental and control groups and here we must 
face the facts that the special program did not pro- 
duce more effective gains than the control group. 
of the 


group, 


In addition, the control group, without any 
presumed advantages of the experimental 
showed genuine progress in perceptual motor skills. 
This raises some question in the reviewer’s mind 
as to the necessity for the elaborate physical re- 
structuring of the environment suggested by the 
authors. 

Another rather serious criticism of the book is 
that it leaves the impression that the approach that 
Strauss and his disciples take to the education of 
children with learning disabilities is not seriously 
criticized or questioned today. This impression is 
given by failing to comment on, or even mention, 
a considerable body of research data where the re- 
sults are contrary to the attitudes and values of the 
present investigators. 

Capobianco (1954) 
the question. ‘Does brain injury produce special 


has addressed himself to 


educational problems?’ He found that no signifi- 
cant differences were obtained between endogenous 
and exogenous children regarding arithmetic per- 
formances. In a later series of studies Capobianco 
& Miller, (1958) and Capobianco & Funk, (1958) 
similar results were obtained on reading achieve- 
ment, He states in summary: 


The comparison of exogenous and endogenous 
performance on the various reading tests sub- 
that differences in 
achievement exist between the two groups 


stantiates little or no 


of mentally retarded children. 


The authors also fail to cite research which seems 
directly related to their present study. Kirk (1957) 
discovered that a stimulating nursery school en- 
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vironment did improve the intellectual abilities of 
preschool organically injured children, although 
they improved less than organically sound children, 


Gallagher (1960) and Tizard (1961) obtained 


similar moderately positive results with institutional 


General criticisms have been made of the Strauss 
position by Stevens and Birch (1956), Wortis 
(1956) and many others. Only Sarason is men. 
tioned as having some reservations on the Straus 
approach. 

It is the responsibility of the scholar to reconcile 
these different positions with his own work and it 
is hard to understand the complete silence of the) 
authors on such research and comments closely al. 
lied to their own problem. No one would wish t 
deny the important contributions 
Werner, Kephart, and their many disciples. 3 


of Strauss, 


ever, progress is to be made in science not through 
ignoring research evidence but rather by restructur. 
ing one’s own viewpoint to best account for exis 
ing information. 

We have had one unfortunate example, in this 
century, of dogmatism in the blind insistence ofj 
the traditional psychoanalysts that Freud was the 
last word and contradictory evidence was ignored, 
It would seem prudent to avoid dogmatism in this 
most difficult area of children with learning dis 
abilities which could only slow the evolution of 
more effective teaching methods. 

The present book is one of a growing number 
of responsible research projects in special educa 
tion attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of pro- 
grams. The careful integration of the results of 
many such studies will lead eventually to mor 
substantial and defensible educational procedures 
We are indebted to these authors for the careful 
detail that they have presented in this volume. 
James J. Gallagher, Institute for Research on Ey 
ceptional Children, University of Illinois. 
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A Study of the Effects of Community 
and Institutional School Classes for 
Trainable Mentally Retarded Children. 


Cain, L. F. & Levine, S. Research Associates: 
Tallman, Irving, Elzey, Freeman F. and 
Baker, Lorraine. San Francisco State College, 
June, 1961. 244 p. 


The research reported herein was _per- 
formed persuant to a contract with the United 
States Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Contract No. 
SAE 8257 “Study of the Effect of Special Day 
Training Classes for the Severely Mentally 
Retarded.” 


Until recently little attention was given to the 
value of special classes for trainable mentally re- 
tarded children. With the advent and increasing 
trend of public school classes for trainable re- 
tarded it comes as no surprise that the entire 
structure of such public services should come under 
scrutiny. One persistent question is: To what extent 
can severely (trainable) mentally retarded children 
benefit by special class instruction. The answer to 
this question would be of interest to many lay and 
professional persons, for in the comparative 
analysis of costs and benefits of programs may be 
found the answer to another question of particular 
concern to those of us who work in public school 
systems: Is there evidence to substantiate the value 
of special training for the trainable retarded in 
local public school classes? 

Although previous research has contributed to 
a better grasp of the role of the public school in 
the community care and training of the severely 
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mentally retarded, to date most of the studies have 
failed to yield conclusive evidence to support many 
of the gains attributed to such programs. Lacking 
adequate instruments to assess realistic changes 
in trainable children, or of measuring in the parent- 
retarded child relationship the reciprocal benefits 
of training, it remained for the present investi- 
gators to develop the criteria and procedures by 
which such assessments could be made. “A study 
of the Effects of Community and _ Institutional 
School Classes for Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Children,” covering a two year experimental 
period, makes a major contribution to the methodo- 
logical arament needed in evaluating such special 
programs. The findings of the study add to the 
growing fund of useful information available in 
the planning of both institutional and community 
services. 

In the design of their research, Cain and Levine 
allowed for an analysis of the behavioral changes 
in school and non-school trainable mentally re- 
tarded children residing in community and institu- 
tional settings. An analysis also was made of the 
behavioral changes (parent adaptability) in the 
parents of the trainable children. Such factors as 
parental age, education, income and occupational 
prestige were studied in relation to social com- 
petence of the children and adaptability of their 
parents. 

Using children selected from local communities 
and from a state residential institution for com- 
parative purposes, the investigators divided their 
study samples into experimental and _ control 
groups. Those children in the community who 
were attending public school special classes consti- 
tuted the community experimental group; their 
counterparts in the community not attending 
special classes constituted the community control 
group. Those children in the state institution at- 
tending special classes within the institution con- 
stituted the institutional experimental group; their 
counterparts in the institution not attending special 
classes comprised the institutional control group. 

After attrition there remained a total of 182 
children in the study population. These children 
ranged in age between five and 13 years, and 
between 20 and 60 IQ on an individual test of 
intelligence. Their selection for inclusion in the 
study population was based upon criteria used in 
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California public schools for legally qualifying 
trainable children for placement in special train- 
ing classes. The same criteria were used in the 
selection of some children in the study who resided 
in the State of Oregon. Though significant dif- 
ferences existed between community and institu- 
tion samples with respect to CA, MA, and 1Q, all 
children met the criteria of the study. lt was con- 
tended that such differences did not prevent com- 
parisons of social competency change scores since 
the rate of social competency change in the chil- 
dren failed to correlate with CA, MA, and 1Q. 


Parenthetically, there were no significant dif- 
ferences on the variables of age, education, income 
and occupation between groups of parents in the 
study. While the relationship between CA, MA, 
and 1Q with the rate of social competency change 
did not seem significant in the children, there is 
no assurance that differences in such criteria would 
not account for biases in parent adaptability. One 
would feel much better about the study population 
if the experimental and control samples could have 
been selected on the basis of matched pairs. Too, 
the effect of size of sample was not reported, and 
the significance of this attribute of the study leaves 
an open question. 

The San Francisco Social Competency Scale, 
developed specifically for this study, contains a 
selection of behaviors based on the general con- 
cept of social competence rather than items that 
attempt to measure social competence in relation 
to specific environmental settings such as school 
or institution. The total scale, which consists of 72 
items, is organized into four sub-scales; Self Help, 
Initiative-Responsibility, Social Skills and Com- 
munication. Each item on the scale permits choice 
on either of four or five alternate levels. The levels 
are arranged in order of increasing difficulty. 
Initial and final social competency ratings were 
obtained from the children’s mothers. Ward tech- 
nicians provided the ratings for children residing 
in the institution. 


The Parent Adaptability Scale was developed to 
distinguish between low and high adaptable parents. 
An interview schedule devised to elicit responses 
to three components of adaptability—flexibility, 
empathy, and motivation—covered 24 common, 
yet problematic, situations of parent-retarded child 
relationships. The 24 problematic situations pro- 
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vided 43 questions to which parents responded jn 
a tape recorded session. Each question was rated 
on a six point scale which later was converted to a 
four level scoring system. A ‘Teacher Adaptability 
Scale was devised to parallel the Parent Adapta. 
bility Scale. ‘Lhere were 16 situations relevant to 
the classroom in the teacher’s scale, and the ques. 
tions relating to these situations elicited responses 
which were rated in precisely the same manner as 
the parent adaptability interview data. 
Five major hypotheses were tested: 


1. Trainable mentally retarded children living 
at home and attending public school classes 
will show greater increments in social com. 
petence than will a comparable group of chil- 
dren not attending school. The data in the 
study did not substantiate this hypothesis, 


2. Institutionalized trainable mentally retarded 
children attending school within the institu. 
tion will show greater gains in social com. 
petence than will a comparable group of 
institutionalized children not attending the 
institutional school program. This hypothe. ! 
sis, too, was not substantiated by the data. 


3. Trainable mentally retarded children living 
at home and attending public school classes 


will show greater increases in social com- f 


_petence than will institutional trainable re. 
tarded, whether or not they attend school 
within the institution. In this instance the 
hypothesis was substantiated by the data. 


4. Trainable mentally retarded children living 
at home and not attending school will show 
greater gains in social competence than will 
institutionalized trainable retarded children 
regardless of whether or not they attend 
school. This hypothesis was also substantiated 
by the data. 


5. Parents of children attending public school 
classes in their communities will show greater 
increments in adaptability than will parents 
whose children do not attend such classes. 
In this case the data failed to substantiate 
the hypothesis. 


The investigators considered the matter of parent 
adaptability of special significance in studying the 
parent-retarded child relationship. Initial and final 
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adaptability ratings indicated that mothers are 
more adaptable than fathers. When social com- 
petency change scores were compared in relation 
to mothers’ adaptability ratings, it was found that 
children of high adaptable mothers showed greater 
gains in social competence than children of lower 
levels of parent adaptability. An assessment of the 
relationship of the components of adaptability with 
children’s social competency change scores strongly 
indicates that motivation is the prime contributor 
to the relationship of mother adaptability with chil- 
dren’s gains in social competence. 

On the other hand, similar assessments suggest 
that father adaptability is not related to change 
scores in children’s social competence. It was con- 
cluded, however, that fathers, exercise an influence 
on mother adaptability and thereby affect chil- 
dren’s development in social competence. It is noted 
that the time fathers spent with their retarded 
children correlated most highly with mother mo- 
tivation, the component which was most related to 
children’s social competency development. The in- 
fluence of the fathers presence in the home was 
further corroborated by the data showing that 
social competency change scores for children of 
fathers at home were significantly greater than for 
children whose fathers were not in the home. 


When an analysis was made of ‘parent adapta- 
bility in relation to the sex of children, it was 
found that children’s sex is more likely to influence 
fathers’ adaptability than mothers’ adaptability. 
Although there were no significant differences on 
adaptability ratings for mothers and fathers of 
boys, there were sufficient differences in the case 
of girls to indicate a restricted range of adapta- 
bility among the fathers of girls. On the other hand. 
fathers of boys, particularly in the component of 
motivation, were more variable and in this respect 
their ratings were comparable to those of mothers. 
On the question of relationship between physical 
appearance and parent adaptability it was found 
that fathers of mongoloid children are less adapt- 
able than fathers of non-mongoloid children. There 
was no significant difference between the adapta- 
bility scores of mothers of mongoloids compared to 
mothers of non-mongoloids. 


Parent adaptability was studied in relation to 
children’s intelligence. When children were di- 
chotomized at the median IQ of 38 to produce 
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comparative “high” and “low” groups the data 
showed that fathers of the “high” and “low” groups 
did not differ significantly on the adaptability rat- 
ings. However, in the case of mothers of “high” 
IQ children the data revealed such parents were 
significantly more adaptable than mothers of the 
“low” group. As a matter of fact. mothers of the 
“high” group scored significantly higher than 
mothers of the “low” group on each of the compo- 
nents of adaptability—flexibility, empathy, and mo- 
tivation. 

When children’s age was considered as a vari- 
able, the data indicated mothers of younger chil- 
dren were significantly more adaptable than 
mothers of older children. No such differences 
were found when this comparison was made for 
fathers. Upon further statistical evaluation it was 
determined the relationship that was obtained 
between mothers’ adaptability and children’s age 
was spurious and probably attributable to a heavier 
loading of higher IQ children in the vounger 
age group. Parents’ age, likewise, was found to 
bear little relationship to adaptability, though 
vounger fathers did show some tendency to be 
higher on the components of flexibility, empathy. 
and on total adaptability than older fathers. Neither 
number of children in the family nor ordinal posi- 
tion of the retarded child showed any significant 
correlation with parent adaptability. Education, in 
the case of mothers, was the only socio-economic 
variable that correlated significantly with adapta- 
bility. 

Since the investigators set forth to ascertain 
the effects of school classes for trainable mentally 
retarded children, one of their essential tasks was 
to describe and assess the role of these classes in 
producing the changes defined in the items compris- 
ing the San Francisco Social Competency Scale. 
Therefore, a classroom observation schedule was 
arranged for staff members to visit each of the 
special classes and rate 20 categories of classroom 
activities. Each time period of the day was desig- 
nated as either instructional or noninstructional. 
The instructional time periods were divided into 
Instructional-Social Competence and _ Instruction- 
General and the periods were then judged as to 
“high adequacy” or “low adequacy.” Noninstruc- 
tional timé periods were reported for those periods 
in which no organized activity was in evidence or 
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the activity did not meet the minimum instructional 
criteria. 


On the basis of the public school observational 
data it was found that only 44 percent of the class- 
room time was categorized as instructional, and of 
this time 25 percent was considered to be 
Instructional-Social Competence, half of which was 
judged “high adequacy.” The remaining portion 
of the instructional time was categorized as 
Instructional-General wherein it was found that 
half this time was devoted to music and arts and 
crafts. Fifty-six percent of the total class time was 
judged to be noninstructional. Institutional school 
observation data revealed even lower percentages 
relevant to those categories of time, instruction. 
and quality of instruction deemed to affect the 
development of social competency skills. Compari- 
sons between social competence change scores and 
teacher adaptability failed to contribute materially 
to the study. A questionnaire soliciting teachers’ 
evaluation of their training, supervision, and what 
they considered a desirable curriculum for train- 
able retarded children also failed to provide infor- 
mation of much potential for use in affecting 
changes in the teacher preparation programs. 


In general, the study ranks high in its contribu- 
tion to a better understanding of the trainable re- 
tarded child in school and in familv life. The 
creation of the San Francisco Social Competency 
Scale was a singular undertaking. While the Scale 
does not purport to measure the universe of de- 
sired social competencies, it does provide for a 
measurement of those increments in the trainable 
retarded consistent with the criteria of their special 
training programs. The fact that data in the study 
failed to substantiate the effect of a social com- 
petency curriculum in special classes should not 
be surprising. 


According to the school data, the children in 
special school classes were not exposed to the ex- 
perimental influences which their placement pre- 
supposed. In retrospect, it is unfortunate that truly 
experimental community and institutional classes 
were not available. Thus our original question re- 
mains unanswered: To what extent can severely 
(trainable) mentally retarded children benefit by 
special class instruction? It will remain for other 
researches to find an answer to this question and to 
seek solutions to many other related problems as- 
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sociated with a consideration of the effects of com: 
munity and institutional school classes for train 
able mentally retarded children. Meanwhile, 
priority task of community and institutional schoo 
programs demands attention: That we ascertaij 
whether trainable retarded children are being 
trained in those competencies by which the effica 
of the school’s offerings is determined. 

Ernest P. Willenberg, Director of Special Educa 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools. 


New Publications List 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following published material 
have been received recently at Council headquar 
ters. There has been no opportunity to evaluate ang 
review them. They are presented here, with prices 
and addresses included where possible, for yo 

information. These publications are not availab 

from CEC. 


Administration of Special Education Program 
Connor, Leo E. New York: Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961. 123 p 


Milwaukee County Schools Speech Correction 
Milwaukee County Speech Correction Staff. Wi 
consin: Michael S. Kies, Superintendent, Milwau 
Kee County Schools, Rm. 313, Safety Bldg., Mil 
waukee 3, 1961. 19 p. ($.50). 


Mental Retardation and Social Work. Katz, A. H 
Michigan: Wayne State University Press, Detroit 
1961. 58 p. ($1.50). 


Services for Children with Emotional Disturt 
ances, A Guide for Public Health Personnel 
Committee on Child Health of the American Pub 
lic Health Association. New York: The Ameri 
can Public Health Association, Inc., 1790 Broadwa 
New York 19, 1961. 120 p. 


The Gifted and Academically Able. West Vi 
ginia Department of Education. Charleston: 196 
5 


LD. 


Visual Aids in Primary Grade Arithmetic for De 
Children. Developed by the Los Angeles Stat 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences for the Cali 
fornia State Department of Education. Sacre 
mento: 1961. 75 p. 


Exceptional Children and Youth: A Chart Bot 
of Special Education Enrollments in Public Da 
Schools of the United States. Mackie, R. P. Wash 
ington, D. C.: U.S. Department of Health, Educ 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 1961. 145 
($.15). 


Analysis of Research on the Education of Gifte 
Children. Gallagher, J. J. Illinois: Office of t 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Specie 
Study Project for Gifted Children, Springfield, 
1961. 148 p. 
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